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This paper does not pretend to be a scientific statement of all 
of the reactions which environing conditions may bring to bear 
upon the family living in the open country. So far as I am 
aware, this whole matter has not been worked out by anyone 
with any degree of fulness. I wish that some of our sociologists 
would take up seriously the study of the effect of typical rural 
life, not only upon the rural family, but upon the rural individual, 
and determine the relationships between the rural environment 
and the rural mind. I am here merely setting down some observa- 
tions which are the result of considerable association with the 
rural people in different parts of the country, and of some 
attempts to study the structure and influence of various rural 
social institutions. 

Isolation is the chief socia! characteristic of rural life. But, 
so far as isolation is a physical fact, rather than a state of mind, 
the word must be used in a wholly relative sense. Isolation of 
country life varies all the way from the occasional hamlets and 
villages of the closely populated irrigation districts, to the genuine 
loneliness of the almost boundless stock ranges, with all grada- 
tions between. It is, however, the one great fact that stands out in 
any comparison between the social environment of a family living 
on the land, and a family living in the town or city. 
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This isolation is a separateness of the farming class from 
other classes. Consequently, 1 family belonging to this separated 
class must be influenced by the characteristics and the standards 
common to the class as a whole. It is also an isolation of families. 
A very small proportion of our American farm families live in 
hamlets or villages. The families of the farm are scattered; 
few farm homes are closely adjacent, at least from the point of 
view of the city man. 

Of course it is to be observed that physigal contact in the city 
means nothing, from the family point gf view. Contiguity does 
not necessarily breed acquaintanceship. Probably the mere fact 
of farmhouses being twenty rods apart, or half a mile apart, is 
not so significant as the fact that separateness of the farming 
class and scattered farm homes produce a lack of social friction 
between individuals, between families, and between classes, that 
has a significant bearing on all those concerned. 

What, now, are the chief influences of this isolated mode of 
living upon the life and characteristics of the family, considered 
as a unit? I list them as follows: 

1. Family life in the country is tied to the industry of the 
country. This unquestionably makes for interest in the work 
of the farm. Of course, it may also result in hatred of farm 
work. It makes drudgery easy. It makes it difficult to get away 
from one’s work. But this much is true, nevertheless, that the 
farm family may be considered an industrial, as well as a social, 
unit, whether the influences of this condition are good or bad, or 
both. It probably has both good and bad effects; but, on the 
social side, it certainly has a significant result which may become 
our second point: 

2. There is a co-operative unity in the farm family that is 
rather striking. The whole family is engaged in work that is of 
common interest. The whole family often “turns to,” when a 
task is to be carried out. When the holiday comes, the whole 
family takes part in it. Compared with the average city family, 
individual interests are subordinated. Each member of the 
family knows what is going on. Each is in touch with the 
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plans of the head of the family, in general if not in detail. The 
mother’s work is ever before the eyes of all the members of the 
family, including the boys and men. This co-operative unity must 
have a powerful effect upon the life of the family. Perhaps it 
has a tendency to give that life too much of an industrial char- 
acter. There may be too much inclination to “talk shop.” There 
may be too little opportunity for the cultivation of the heart life, 
or of the hearth life, of the family; but there is a certain solid- 
arity in the farm family that makes for the permanency of the 
institution. 

3. Speaking particularly now of the youth growing up in the 
farm family, it can hardly be gainsaid that family life in the 
open country is remarkably educative. First, by reason of the 
fact that both the boys and girls, from even tender years, learn 
to participate in real tasks. They do not merely play at doing 
things, they do them. They achieve real results. They take part 
in the world’s work; and, secondly, by association with older 
heads in this work, by having a share in these real problems, by 
understanding at an early age the good or evil results that come 
from definite lines of action, there comes a certain maturity of 
mind, a certain sureness of touch, when a job is to be done, that 
must be a powerful means of development, particularly in an age 
when the achievement of tasks is the keynote of success. 

4. I believe that, on the whole, the moral standards of the 
farm family, as a family, are kept on a very high plane; partly 
by the fact of farm interests already alluded to, and partly by 
the openness of life prevalent in country districts. There are in 
the country few hiding places for vice, and vice usually has 
enough modesty not to wish to stalk abroad. I do not mean to 
say that the moral influences of the country are only good; but 
I do say that, so far as the purity of the family as an institution 
is concerned, the country mode of living is conducive to a very 
high standard. 

Thus far I have named those reactions of the environment 
upon the rural family which seem to be, on the whole, favorable. 
There is something to say on the other side. 

1. Probably, on the whole, mediocre standards are encour- 
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aged. If you are brought up in the Ghetto of New York, and 
manage to get money enough together, you can move up on Fifth 
Avenue, if you want to. The average farmer doesn’t move un- 
less he moves to town, or to a new region. If low standards 
prevail in the community, a particular family is likely to find itself 
influenced by these lower standards. There is a tendency to level 
down, because of the law of moral gravitation, and because it 
takes a long time to elevate any community standard. The 
average country communities are illustrating some of the dis- 
advantages, as well as some of the advantages, of democracy. In 
some farm communities, the presence of hired laborers in the 
family circle has been distinctly deleterious to good social cus- 
toms, if nothing else. In the country there is a tendency toward 
a general neighborhood life on the social side. There is a proba- 
bility that aspiration, for either personal or community ideals, 
will get a set away from the farm, with the result that these 
ideals are likely to lapse in the country. 

2. A great deal of farm life is of such a character that it 
makes it very hard for the mother of the family. Perhaps the 
effects of isolation are more abiding in her case than in that of 
any other member of the family. This is not to give currency to 
the popular, but I think erroneous, notion that there is a larger 
proportion of insanity among farm women than among other 
classes ; but it cannot be denied that the type of work in the farm 
home in many communities, and few social opportunities, are 
likely to give a narrowness that must have its result on the 
general lite of the family. 

3. The health of the average individual of the country is all 
that could be desired, at least during the earlier years; but it is 
not unfair to say that the sanitary conditions, from the public 
point of view, are not good in the average open country. This 
must have considerable effect, in the long run, upon the health of 
the family, and must have a bearing upon the development of 
family life. 

4. There is, on the whole, a serious lack of recreative life in 
the open country, and this fact unquestionably has a strong in- 
fluence upon the atmosphere of the average farm home. It tends 
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to give a certain hardness and bareness that are not proper soil 
for the finer fruits of life. 

5. The lack of steady income of the farmer’s family is a 
factor that has a great deal to do with the attitude of the members 
of the family toward life, toward expenditures, toward culture 
wants, and toward those classes of people that have salaries or 
other steady income. 

It should be noted that country life develops certain traits in 
the individual, which, without any special regard to the question 
of family life, must nevertheless influence the general spirit of 
the family. I refer particularly to the intense individualism of 
the country, and the lack of the co-operative spirit. There is 
neighborliness in the country; there is intense democracy ; there 
is a high sense of individual responsibility ; there is initiative; but 
this over-development of the individual results in anaemic social 
life, which in turn reacts powerfully upon the general life of the 
family. 

To my mind, the advantages of the country, in respect to 
family life, far outweigh its disadvantages. This statement must, 
of course, be understood to have in mind the great mass of farm 
families, as compared with the great mass of urban families of 
somewhat similar industrial and social standards. I make no 
defense of many woe-begone rural communities that can be found 
in all sections of the country. But I do believe that, on the whole, 
the family life of the open country, whether judged with respect 
to its intrinsic worth, its effect on the growing children, its 
permanency as a social institution, or its usefulness as a factor 
in our national civilization, is worthy of high praise. 


DISCUSSION 
Paut U. Kettocc, New York City 


There are four points which I should like to make. In such a discussion 
I am under no special obligation to relate them to each other. 

In his annual address President Patten made a plea for the pushing out 
of the economist and his works into practical affairs. Three years ago in a 
talk which he gave to a group of visitors of a charitable society, he told 
them that dealing as they were with lop-sided families, families which had 
something ailing with them, they were bound to get lop-sided views of 
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relief. They should study for every family they dealt with on a philan- 
thropic basis, one normal family. This preachment strikes me as indicating 
a line of joint activity for the economist and the social worker—where the 
broad view of the one and the methods of the other could be brought 
together. The case records of charitable societies have long been store- 
houses of valuable social information. They have been analyzed on the 
i basis of the causes which throw these families into positions of dependence. 
In the Pittsburgh survey we have applied these methods of investigation 
and record-taking to normal families, which may not be thrown into depend- 
ence but are thrown into economic distress and lessened economic efficiency, : 
by disease or accident. We have taken out as units for study not the cases 
applying for charitable relief, but certain geographical areas or periods of 
time. Comparing cities of corresponding size for the past five years, Pittsburgh 
has ranked first and highest in both typhoid fever and industrial casualties. 
These two are the prime expression on the one hand of civic neglect, and 
on the other, industrial hazard and ruthlessness. Our purpose was to 
measure the social effects on the people themselves. Here we had units 
more compelling than death statistics, or tax-costs. 
This was illustrated in the economic study of typhoid fever by Mr. Frank 
E. Wing, associate director, who collected data for six wards for a year, 
; showing the proportion of wage-earners among typhoid patients, the income 4 
before and since, the number of weeks sick, the loss in wages by patients 
and by those who are obliged to give up work to care for them, sickness 
expenditure for doctors, nurses, medicines, foods, funerals; and the less 
tangible but even more severe tax involved in lessened vitality, lessened 
earning power, and broken-up homes, which follow in the wake of typhoid. 
Of 1,029 cases in six wards reported in one year, 448 cases were found and 
studied. Of these 26 died. One hundred and eighty-seven wage-earners lost ' 
1,901 weeks’ work. Other wage-earners, not patients, lost 322 weeks—a 
total loss in wages of $28,899. The cost of go patients treated in hospitals at 
public or private expense was $4,165; of 338 patients cared for at home, 
' $21,000 in doctors’ bills, nurses, ice, foods, medicines; of 26 funerals, $3,186. 
° The result was a total cost of $58,262 in less than half the cases of six wards 
in one year—wards in which both income and sickness expense were at a 
minimum. But there were other even more serious drains. A girl of 
twenty-two, who worked on stogies, was left in a very nervous condition, 
not so strong as before, and consequently could not attain her former speed. 
A blacksmith will probably never work at his trade with his former strength. 
A sixteen-year-old girl developed tuberculosis and was left in a weakened 
physical condition. A tailor cannot work as long hours as before and was 
reduced $1 a week in wages. A boy of eight was very nervous, would not 
sit still in school, and was rapidly becoming a truant. 
Similarly in the case of industrial accidents. At this morning’s session 
Miss Eastman has told you of the economic incidence as found by her 
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analysis of the 500 industrial deaths in Allegheny in the course of the year 
studied, where half of those killed were under thirty years of age, where 
half were getting less than $15 per week, where half had families to support, 
and where, of these latter cases, less than half received any contribution 
whatever from the employer toward the income loss. 

Dr. Patten has told us that the greatest need of the generation is the 
socialization of law. Here we were putting court decisions and the master- 
and-servant law to a pragmatic test, apart from any legal theories of liberty 
of contract and assumption of risk. How does the common law work out 
in practice? How does it cash in when it comes to the common welfare? 
Similar card systems have since been made use of in Wisconsin and Illinois. 

My point is, then, that the family affords a responsive, delicate litmus 
for testing many of the economic facts of the present-day social order. Its 
usefulness as such is only as yet partly explored. The serious studies 
recently made of standards of living—not of dependent families, nor even 
of normal families under emergent stress, but just the everyday economic 
issues of life, are perhaps the purest examples of such scientific treatment. 
Such studies as Mr. Chapin has made illustrate the large body of social facts 
available from such sources. 

My second point is that we are dealing in Pittsburgh with overloaded 
families. In agricultural and domestic industry great numbers of household 
operations were performed as by-products by the male workers. Thus the 
water supply for a man’s kine and for his household were identical. Not 
only is this changed with the division of labor, but the household must be 
maintained amid city conditions where the single family unit cannot master 
many wants, and in industrial towns badly located for any purpose other 
than production. My point is illustrated by a dispute between the superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh Bureau of Health and the controller of the city, 
since deceased, a bluff, honest, old-fashioned saver of city funds. The 
superintendent of the Bureau of Health wanted a rubbish-removal system; 
the controller held that rubbish removal was a householder’s private duty. 
“It is as if,” said Dr. Edwards, “every householder in Pittsburgh used his 
ashes to build his front walks, lit his morning fires with old newspapers, 
and fed his swill to the pigs.” Dumping-places are few and remote in 
Pittsburgh, and the results have been that every alley, gutter, and corner 
has festered with refuse; and the problem of keeping the city clean and 
well has been a hundred fold increased. Long, scientific, medical names 
on a death certificate, translated in common parlance, were nothing more 
than a filthy tin can plus a house fly. 

Similarly, we find Pittsburgh for the last ten years knowing its typhoid 
problem was a water problem and yet depending for immunity upon bottled 
water at 15c per bottle; and we find 50,000 old individual privy vaults in 
the city proper. Time does not admit of the expansion of this idea, from 
these homely illustrations to some of the more debatable undertakings of 
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the family analyzed yesterday by Mrs. Gilman. Miss Butler’s studies of 
women in industry, for instance, go to show that in Pittsburgh the whole 
tone of wages in certain women-employing trades is fixed by the assumption 
that the girl is half supported at home. My point is that the sooner we 
disencumber the family of many tasks it is not equipped to handle under 
modern conditions, the quicker it will be in position to perform its real 
functions. 

Homestead is an example, as Miss Byington has described it, of how 
the whole task of civilization is thrown back upon the home. Here is a 
town which is created by the greatest steel plant in the world; one of the 
master industries of the country, protected by our national tariff policies 
as few industries are protected, and studied at the close of one of the greatest 
periods of prosperity the country has known. What has that prosperity 
meant to the workers? Here, on the other hand, we have a town where 
time is measured since the strike when associated effort among men was 
crushed out, there has been no organization or civic life to meet the 
community problems. The mill, and the town because of the mill, have 
thrown the burden on the family life of the place. And in many things 
above the average, we find Homestead a town with gulched streets like a 
mining district and high death-rates, with, until a year ago, ungraded, un- 
guarded railroad crossings, with rank water and no clean public recreation. 
It is a town where a majority of the workers are left no leisure by the 
mill to bear their share of the family responsibilities, and where, stated 
roughly, the families of 50 per cent. of the workers must choose between 
eating insufficient food or living in un-American homes, between giving 
children a normal life or owning a home. 

It is a town which sums up the overloading of family life. Eliminating 
these encumbrances, the standard of iiving-studies should afford us clearer 
notions of just what functions we should expect of families, and the 
minimums which are demanded for their performance—minimums of com- 
fort, as expressed in rentals and clothing, minimums of refreshment, as ex- 
pressed in food and leisure, and minimums of reproduction, as expressed in 
terms of strong physical parenthood, household equipment for caring for the 
young, and child-training. On the test of these standards public opinion 
could base its judgments as to immigration, hours, wages, working-men’s 
compensation in case of accident, and other influences that affect or jeopar- 
dize these standards. 

My third point is that the household, existing against these odds, is 
made the goad for that damnable driving of men to which Mr. Devine has 
referred. The mill workers are for the most part tonnage men. They are 
paid on out-put. As Mr. Fitch states in his report, when the rate of pay 
is judiciously cut from time to time, this tonnage system of payment becomes 
the most effective scheme for inducing speed yet devised. Whatever a man’s 
earnings may be, high or low, his family adjusts itself to that basis and that 
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becomes his minimum of comfort. The man who has had six dollars a 
day and is reduced to four dollars has a harder time getting along on, that 
than the man who never has been able to develop four-dollar tastes. The 
meré possibility of greater earnings than any yet enjoyed does not suffice 
to rouse men to the required degree. Only a reduction accomplishes that, 
for it makes it necessary to struggle to reach once again the old wage which 
was the minimum of comfort. 

My last point has to do with the relation of the family to the dynamic 
character of the population of our industrial districts. In the Royal Museum 
of Munich is a group of models of mediaeval towns, carved out of wood. 
The spires and the markets, the city wall and gates, the houses, gardens, and 
out-buildings are shown with a fidelity that has outlived the centuries. 
There was entrenched the fixity of things. A man was his father’s son. He 
was burgher, or freeman, or serf, as his father was burgher, or freeman, 
or seri. His looms and his spinning wheels and his vats were as his father 
had contrived them. He lived in the house of his fathers and it served him 
well. Pittsburgh is the antithesis of all this. It is all motion. The modern 
industrial community is not a tank, but a flow. Not the capacity but the 
currents of its life are important. Sixty per cent. of the working population 
of Homestead are unskilled laborers. The great majority of these are new- 
comers, foreign-born. In one of the plants of the Pittsburgh district, the 
employment agent hired 20,000 men in one year to keep up the pay-roll of 
10,000. Unless the skilled worker keeps himself free to sell his labor in the 
highest market, he is economically at a disadvantage. 

I should not want to claim for this idea of flow as the distinctive element 
in industrial community life, such a revolution of conceptions as Professor 
Clark wrought in defining the production of wealth in terms of a flow of 
utilities. But two things are to be noted. First, that it strengthens the 
demand that we relieve the family in an industrial community from many 
of the old household responsibilities. Sanitation cannot be left to Tom, 
Dick, and Harry if they are on the go. Local health authority must be 
developed with strength and scientific standards enough to maintain clear 
water, adequate sewerage, good drainage. Men must have leisure enough to 
back up this sort of administration with effective citizenship. The lodgings 
of the floating immigrant labor force cannot be left to boarding-bosses and 
petty landlords. 

The second point is that civic conditions and social agencies must be 
adapted so that mobile family units shall not be at a disadvantage. Let me 
illustrate in the matter of shelter, by pointing to the man who lives in a 
company house, who rents from a local landlord, and to the man who buys 
his own house. The English co-operative housing movement by which 
a workman buys, not a building but stock in a housing company, is a move- 
ment to give the sense of ownership without clogging mobility. 

Similarly the ordinary form of accident-relief association ties the work- 
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man up tight, while a rational form of working-men’s compensation would 
give him emergency resources whatever his changes in employment and 
whatever the disrupting influences of industry upon the family. 

The development of such schemes is not more communistic than the 
development of organized work in a mill is socialism. They may be defined 
as giving elements of stability to the family other than geographical. They 
should lessen the overburdening of the family. By that degree they should 
equip the workmen to the more readily withstand exploitation and advance 
his living standards. 
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SOME QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


PROFESSOR D. COLLIN WELLS 
Dartmouth College 


This brief paper is intended to afford an opportunity for dis- 
cussion and makes no claim to original investigation or new 
conclusions. Statistics upon the subject-matter are unsatisfactory 
and practically unattainable at the present time but such informa- 
tion as we have seems to be unquestioned and sufficiently sug- 
gestive for our careful consideration. We are to consider the 
modern education of women in as far as it is different, in amount 
and kind, from the education formerly afforded them. Until 
quite recently the educational privileges of women were not 
greater than those now afforded in the grammar grades of our 
best public schools. The training of women in high school, col- 
lege, and professional schools is a late nineteenth-century notion 
and some of the new questions raised by it are our present 
concern. 

Permit me to say at the start that, in my opinion, the whole 
movement is natural and inevitable. Political philosophers would 
say that it is a logical corollary from the principles of social 
democracy. Others that it is the outcome of the effort toward 
self-realization. It is the demand of native powers to be given 
a chance to develop freely. In it the insistence of the human 
personality upon the right to express itself has come to full 
consciousness. In it women protest that they are no longer to 
be regarded merely as mothers of men or as housekeepers to 
minister to the comforts of men but as autonomous persons with 
all the privileges appertaining to such. If motherhood and the 
activities of the home satisfy a woman of today she will be con- 
tent with these, if they do not sufficiently express her personality 
enlightened justice will afford her appropriate educational oppor- 
tunities equal to those of any man. To continue to exclude half 
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of humanity from the cultivation and exercise of native talent 
would appear to involve economic wastes as well as an a-priori 
assumption of the inferiority of woman. 

This hospitality toward woman’s aspirations does not exclude 
the admission that there are essential psychic differences between 
the two sexes. In the cultivation of her talents she is still ex- 
pressing a woman’s self, not a man’s. Her spiritual satisfactions. 
need not be identical with those of men but this is a matter for 
her to decide and each woman, in a free community, may be 
safely trusted to feel her way toward her own decisions. Paren- 
thetically be it observed that this logically involves allowing such 
women to vote as care to exercise the suffrage. Our principle 
is far from meaning that the education of women should be 
identical with that of men. It may be and it may not be—experi- 
ence alone can decide. Two considerations make us pause here. 
The first is that our experiment in giving women the same educa- 
tion as men is too recent to allow us to draw a satisfactory con- 
clusion in this matter. In the end, if she wants an identical educa- 
tion and it suits her, she will deserve it and continue to get it. Just 
here it may be proper to express the opinion that there is no more 
wholesome place for girls of sound health and considerable intel- 
lectual capacity, during the trying period from eighteen to twenty- 
two years of age, than at a well-regulated college. They are there 
better off, physically and morally, as well as intellectually, than 
at home in so-called society. The second consideration that 
makes us thoughtful as to the details and methods of education 
for women is that these must be adjusted somewhat to the fact 
that a woman is after alla woman. For her, educational methods 
should be related to wifehood and motherhood, whatever else 
they may strive to accomplish. 

In the majority of cases a woman must be a domestic econo- 
mist and understand the management of a household, if not quite 
in Aristotle’s sense of the term. Naturally, also, she may be 
expected to find her deepest joys in motherhood. In this she 
differs from man only in conditions set by the accidents of a 
physical process. His nature is equally incomplete and unsatis- 
fied without parenthood and the home. If it appears, in too many 
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cases, not to be so it is because of a spiritual atrophy due to the 
vices of an aging civilization and furnishes a warning rather than 
a principle of conduct for women to adopt. It should, however, 
be remembered that fatherhood may be momentary while mother- 
hood must be continuous. This inevitably permits him to devote 
a large part of his energies to external affairs, as it confines a 
woman considerably to her home. Only in appearance does this 
lessen the participation of the father in the nurture of children. 
His personal influence is just as constantly and imperatively 
needed for their wholesome development as is the mother’s, only 
it is of a different kind. May not the loss of personal contact 
with the father in the artificial urban life of civilized communities 
be a more common source of moral weakness than we suspect? 
My argument, you see, tends toward an equality in the sacred 
obligations of parenthood and condemns both husband and wife 
for the neglect of this fundamental duty. At the same time the 
father can be much of the time away from home and remain a 
good father while the woman cannot be and remain a good 
mother; unless we become disciples of Plato and substitute the 
public nursery for the home, in contemplating which case we can 
only exclaim with him “Good Heavens, what skill will then be 
required of our rulers!” 

Let us now go a bit deeper into the question, in expressing the 
obvious opinion that it is for the advantage of mankind that 
superior women should become mothers. This is for reasons 
both of nature and nurture. As for nature, there is greater 
probability that the offspring of superior women will also be 
superior. This is fortunately not a certainty. If it were we 
should abolish all human incentives and much of morality. Intel- 
lectual ability is not a dominant Mendelian character that breeds 
true to parental type. What Galton calls “filial regression” pre- 
vents it. The “pull of the race” which keeps us sane, keeps us 
somewhere around the average. But, in the words cf Karl 
Pearson, 

Exceptional fathers produce exceptional sons at a rate three to six 


times as great as non-exceptional—the superior stock produces above the 
average at over twice the rate of the inferior stock. Pairs of exceptional 
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parents produce exceptional sons at a rate more than ten times as great 
as pairs of non-exceptional parents.* 

Obviously the greater the number of children there are to 
such parents, e. g., when both are college graduates, the greater 
the likely proportion of ability in a community for social selec- 
tion to work upon. Reid has expressed this as follows: 

We cannot improve races of plants and animals by improving the 

conditions under which they exist. Such a course benefits the individual 
but results in racial degeneration. The race can be improved only by 
restricting parentage to the finest individuals.” 
Certainly we cannot expect to improve it by limiting the parent- 
age of the superior individuals. As for nurture. The environ- 
ment of the superior woman’s children should be more favorable 
than the average. She is able to apply intelligence as well as 
character to that most delicate of all tasks, the proper training of 
children. She can wisely cultivate natural interests and uncon- 
sciously control as the spontaneous affection of childhood ripens 
into the respect of maturer years. Women must be intelligent 
to win that respect from their well-educated children, particularly 
from their sons. In this matter of nurture a mother’s ability and 
training may be thwarted by an evil inheritance in the child. It 
is very untrue to facts to suppose that even an ideal environment 
can make anything of anybody. Reid grossly exaggerates in 
saying: 

According to the experience he has, an average baby may become a 

fool or a wise man, a yokel or a statesman, a savage or a civilized man, 
a saint or a thief.’ 
After all we cannot escape the meshes of heredity—talent is born 
and not made, and the better nurture of the one child of a superior 
woman will not offset the certain loss resulting from the restric- 
tion in the number of chances of a happy inheritance. 

Now it is just this restriction in favorable chances and limita- 
tion of the better stock that the higher education of women 
appears to involve. This in several ways. To begin with, it 
seems to mean for college girls a lowering of the expected mar- 


*Phil. Trans., CXCV, 38. 
Soc. Papers, Ill, to. 
* Soc. Papers. 
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riage-rate. Probably not half of the graduates of women’s 
colleges ever marry whereas nearly go per cent. of the women 
in the general population marry. At Bryn Mawr the marriage- 
rate for classes at least ten years out of college is apparently 
about 37 per cent. At Smith College about 45 per cent. of the 
women of the ten classes from 1879 to 1888 have married and 
the published statistics of Professor Thorndike are to the same 
conclusion. It is of course true that the marriage-rate of the 
social classes from which the college girls come is much lower 
than that of the general population. How much lower we do 
not know. The statistics already published upon this point are 
far from conclusive and it is certainly true that in our democratic 
society college girls come from all classes and those who are poor 
are more likely to contemplate earning their own living in single 
blessedness thar are the rich. Are there not considerations both 
of sexual selection and of duty to the community which should 
make the marriage-rate of these brighter college-educated girls 
higher than the average in their social class? 

In the next place the modern education of women involves a 
postponement of marriage at least two years for girls who stop 
upon the completion of the high-school course and much longer 
for college graduates. The former is probably desirable, the 
latter may be, but raises economic and psychological obstacles to 
marriage and certainly lowers the birth-rate. The birth-rate 
among college women is about half the normal. With the above- 
mentioned classes at Smith College there are about two children 
to each mother while in the general population there are upwards 
of four. With half marrying and less than two children to a 
marriage the college women are not replacing themselves. This 
is exactly the condition that prevails among the graduates of 
Harvard and Yale. Should this be so? Should not the trained 
woman take a higher view of her obligations to the race? As 
J. Arthur Thompson says: 

Is there not need for getting rid of a prudery of selfishness which 


keeps some of the fitter types from recognizing that they have another 
contribution to make to the race besides their work.‘ 


* Heredity, 536. 
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It is also, as Shallmayer has shown, a mistake to suppose that a 
lower birth-rate is entirely made good by a correspondingly 
lower death-rate. What is the result? As Lapouge says: 

If one group has a birth-rate of three and the other four the propor- 
tion between the two becomes in a generation 3:4. At the third genera- 
tion 9:16. At the fourth the favored group forms 70 per 100, the other 
30. This requires only a century. 


The lowered birth-rate of the educated may in part be pur- 
posed and in part incident to nervous activity upon the assump- 
tion that individuation and fecundity are antagonistic. As Sa- 
leeby expresses it: 

In view of the antagonism between individuation and genesis, which 
Spencer discovered, the very best, being engaged in making the utmost of 
their individual lives, have less energy to spare for reproduction—that is 
to say for the racial life. One cannot write a system of philosophy and 
successfully bring up a large family.° 
A parable may illustrate, in a homely fashion, this inverse rela- 
tion of quality and fertility. My garden recently produced a 
marvellous squash. It was a dream of a squash, such as falls to 
the lot of few to taste. A command went to the kitchen that every 
seed must be saved. To which the reply was that there were no 
seeds. “Impossible! No one ever heard of a squash without 
seeds ;” but investigation discovered only a small seed cavity, in 
which were a few minute atrophied seeds and among them a 
single developed one, malformed and almost certain not to pro- 
duce its kind—but the squash was delectable! 

So much for the biology of quality! Socially and psycho- 
logically the lowered birth-rate may be sufficiently explained by 
the incompatibility between motherhood and the gratification of 
the multifarious tastes and interests of a broadened life. As 
Munsterberg expresses it: 

From whatever side we look at it, the self-assertion of woman exalts 
her at the expense of the family—perfects the individual but injures 
society, makes the American women perhaps the finest flower of civiliza- 
tion, but awakens at the same time serious fears for the propagation of 
the American race.* 


5 Soc. Papers, 232. 
©The Americans, 583. 
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Or as TOnnies says: 

The rise of intellectual qualities also involves, under given conditions, 
a further decay of moral feeling, nay of sympathetic affections generally. 
Intelligence promotes egotism and pleasure-seeking, very much in contra- 
diction to the interest of the race.’ 

To speak plainly, childreu have become, to many women, a 
nuisance, or at least unwelcome beings of an alien domestic world 
which years of intellectual training have unfitted the college 
woman to like or understand. Their environment has awakened 
their interests and then these imperious interests dominate their 
lives. Various as are the causes of this low birth-rate the effect 
is a comparative sterilization of presumably superior stocks. This 
does not appear to be a matter of much present moment but is 
sure to become alarming with the growth of the college habit 
among girls. In the United States, in 1905, there were 391,000 
girls in public high schools, 43,000 women normal students, and 
45,000 women in higher institutions. This latter number was 
only 10,761 in 1890, an increase of 400 per cent. in fifteen years 
while population certainly did not increase 4o per cent. The 
student of history condemns the celibacy of the Catholic priest- 
hood from the selectionist standpoint—what will he have to say 
of the celibacy of tens of thousands of the most capable women 
of the country? 

Now there certainly is a racial obligation, the obligation of 
motherhood and, let me add, an equal obligation of fatherhood. 
It may be admitted that if this obligation is incompatible with 
higher duties it ceases to be binding; but it should be borne in 
mind that this incompatibility is sometimes of woman’s own 
making, sometimes pure selfishness, sometimes merely notional, 
and seldom of fact. The standard of social values is set by our- 
selves in the long run and possibly we may come again to value 
the more domestic virtues and the quality of self-sacrifice. You 
may object that a great woman teacher of hundreds of children 
may be doing more for mankind than by having children of her 
own; which is quite true, but is not a Kantian principle capable 
of very wide application. The fundamental obligation is, after 


*Soc. Papers, I, 41. 
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all, at home and nature avenges its neglect upon individuals and 
people. In another way J. Arthur Thompson expresses this 
when he says: 

Is there any truth in the inference that failure in reproductive power 
is an expression of Nature’s verdict against dis-social isolation of privi- 
leged classes, against every self-contradictory denial of the solidarity of 
the social organism? * 

We can by no means abolish the grim facts of inheritance and 
selection from human society. Do not misunderstand me. My 
sympathies are heartily with the higher education of women but 
some of its present biological effects are certainly questionable. 
The hopeful feature of it all :s that these are in part unnecessary 
and can be avoided by a more enlightened moral code. 

From the higher education of women we have a right to 
anticipate two happy outcomes. Primarily it is likely, through 
sexual selection, to elevate men’s notions of what character and 
conduct is becoming in them if they are to win educated 
women as wives. The real trouble, at the present time, is 
with the education of men. Their coarseness and vulgarity, even 
when college-men, makes them unfit husbands of college women ; 
they offend them. If there were more men of spiritual insight 
and moral elevation more college women would wish to marry. 
What else than celibacy can you expect when a college girl 
returns to a small eommunity which all the college men, such 
as they are, have left for the city? She must go too, or remain 
single. In this there is often real tragedy. Helen Bosanquet had 
this in mind when she wrote of American women: 


Her disinclination to marriage is often intensified by the fact that she 
feels herself mentally superior to the man whose education has stopped 
short with his entry into practical life while she has continued her studies 


in school and college. 

There is, however, the persistent danger that the college girl’s 
own qualification of intellectuality may become uncomfortable 
to men. A wise man in a recent number of the London Spectator 
wrote: 


Intellectual airs are disliked by both sexes. Dr. Johnson, while gen- 
erously defending the able woman in whatever direction her ability may 


® Heredity, 536. 
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lie, admitted that instructive and argumentative women are truly insuffer- 
able. “Supposing,” said he, “a wife to be of a studious and argumentative 
turn, it would be very troublesome, for instance, if a woman should con- 
tinually dwell upon the subject of the Arian heresy !”* 

In the second place the increasing number of educated women 
in social and public life may supply that spirituality and ideality 
in which our modern world is so deficient. There are many 
dangers here, however. Among thei is the danger that public 
life will become excessively emotional arid even hysterical, in 
crises, and the greater danger that women themselves will be 
corrupted in competing with men for positions of material ad- 
vantage. If women’s interests become materialized women will 
surely be degraded to the base level of all material competitions. 
Her strength has always been in her detachment. Is it not our 
conclusion that women should have the highest possible education 
—not that she may struggle with men but rather that she may 
the better rule humanity by those qualities and in that sphere in 
which she is most nearly divine? 


® Spectator, November 2, 1907. 
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HOW DOES THE ACCESS OF WOMEN TO INDUS- 
TRIAL OCCUPATIONS REACT ON THE FAMILY? 


PROFESSOR U. G. WEATHERLY 
Indiana University 


Although economists have discarded the classical distinction 
between productive and unproductive labor, it is not uncommon 
still to hear work that results in the creation of no tangible wealth 
referred to as unproductive. In the census schedules housewives 
not otherwise employed are classed as n. g., “not gainful.” So 
persistent is this fallacy that Professor Smart has thought it 
worth while to enumerate some of those forms of income which 
escape assessment and which are not measurable in money, and 
to point out the ways in which they actually augment the social 
income. Among these he reckons as “the greatest unpaid service 
of all” the work of women in the household. With an enthusiasm 
unusual in an economist he urges that this service does not merely 
save the cost of servants’ wages, but that it produces results 
which wage-paid labor could not possibly achieve.’ 

Recent studies $n biology indicates that race efficiency evolves 
in proportion to the differentiation between the sexes. Among 
the lowest orders of men, as also among the peasantry of Euro- 
pean states, male and female are strikingly similar in physique 
and dress, and the character of their labor does not materially 
. - differ. Even though it has been true since the crudest stages of 

culture thgt some distinction in labor functions was observed, 
industry itself in the earliest periods was so simple in character 
as to leave little room for separation. In the patriarchal family 
group there arose a more definite division of labor by which cer- 
tain functions were set aside as women’s work. The primitive 
agricultural family group, of which pioneer American households 
-are a survival, assigned to the wife’s care those arts which were 
necessarily centered about the house, poultry-raising, gardening, 


1The Distribution of Income, 70. 
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weaving, soap-making. This differentiation is to be explained, 
in general, on the theory of diverse capacities based on funda- 
mental sex difference. Professor Thomas believes that the 
greater motor activity of the male and the natural fixity and 
conservatism of the female account for the whole history of the 
division of labor on sex lines. “With respect to labor,” says 
Aristotle’s Economics, “the one sex is by nature capable of 
attending to domestic duties, but weak in duties out of doors; the 
other is ill-adapted to works where repose is necessary, but ab.> 
to perform those which demand exercise.’ While productive 
processes remained simple this differentiation of functions gen- 
erally involved nothing more than setting off to each sex definite 
parts of the same task. To the roaming, active male the share 
was the procuring of such materials for consumption as could 
be gotten only through aggressive effort afield. To the female 
fell work of a more sedentary character, chiefly that which was 
immediately connected with consumption. Of very high an- 
tiquity, therefore, is the habit, much exploited by recent humor- 
ists, of referring to the male head of the family as the “producer” 
or the “provider.” Aristotle again, who certainly was not a 
humorist, declares that “man is adapted to provide things abroad, 
while woman’s work is to preserve things at home.” 

Two coincident changes have, within the past two centuries, 
profoundly affected the economic relations of the family. One is 
the concentration and specialization of industry following the 
industrial revolution, and the other is the shift from a predomi- 
nantly rural and agricultural to a predominantly urban type of 
life. As the most conservative of social units, the family has 
but slowly adjusted itself to these changes. The home-produc- 
tion economy has been gradually supplanted by the money econ- 
omy. Instead of being made in the home, nearly all consumption 
goods in the city, and an increasing portion of them in the coun- 
try, are produced in specialized industries and purchased with 
money. 

In pointing out the extent and consequences of these changes 
Miss Heather-Bigg says: 

People who assert glibly that wives in the past had enough to do 
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looking after their homes seldom realize what looking after the house 
meant one hundred and fifty years ago. It meant chopping wood, fetch- 
ing water, baking bread, spinning flax, weaving, knitting, pickling, curing, 
churning, preserving, washing. But now water is laid on into the house, 
bread is bought at the baker’s, it is cheaper to buy garments than to 
make them, wood and coal are brought round to the door in carts, and 
jam and pickles, butter and bacon are all to be had from the general 
shop. So that now, for dwellers in big cities at any rate, “looking after 
the house” means only cleaning, cooking, washing, mending; care of chil- 
dren being the same in both cases. Even washing is ceasing to be the 
essentially domestic occupation it used to be, many women finding it more 
profitable to work at some trade in their homes and to give their washing 
out to a poorer neighbor to be done in municipal wash-houses or in the 
places set apart for washing in the model buildings.’ 

Historically this is only the latest of a series of industrial 
transformations which have affected female labor. Very early 
in this series women relinquished agriculture to man, as she is 
now surrendering to the factory those handicrafts which she 
then retained as her peculiar care. She would now cease to be 
economically functional were there not open to her some alterna- 
tive sphere of activity. She might, where means permit, give 
herself up to the cultivation of her finer personal and social 
graces, and, frankly accepting the position of a parasite, become 
wholly dependent on man for material support. By means of 
specialized domestic service, housekeepers, nurses, governesses, 
she might even be freed from the burdens of home management. 
Among portions of the so-cailed upper classes this is the actual 
situation. Or she might, by a more intensive devotion to purely 
domestic and maternal duties, find in these full play for her 
powers, even though the training of children has been partially 
socialized through such agencies as the school and the Sunday 
school. With the typical bourgeois family this is a not uncommon 
solution of the problem. In justification of it may be urged the 
unquestioned fact that home-making and the careful nuture of 
children are functions so vital that they are worth whatever 
they cost to society. Another alternative is woman’s entrance 
into the new productive processes as a wage-worker, contributing 
to the family income her proper share in money earned in work 


2 Economic Journal, IV, 57. 
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at home for the market or in the workshop for the market. In 
this class the question is not whether women shall work, for they 
have always worked. It is rather a question of the conditions 
under which their wealth-creation shall proceed. Specifically it is 
a question not of work but of wage-earning. 

Insofar as it reacts on the structure of the family, two phases 
of the problem are to be clearly distinguished. One has to do 
with the class who work because they must, the other is connected 
with the status of those who work or who might work because 
they choose to be occupied rather than idle. Accepting as valid 
the logical deductions from census figures, the increase of female 
bread-winners in the United States is one of the most striking 
phenomena of recent decades. Growth in the numbers of gain- 
fully employed females has outstripped the increase both of 
male workers and of total female population. In 1900 one out 
of five of all females over ten years of age were in gainful pur- 
suits, and between 1870 and 1900 the number more than doubled.* 
In Massachusetts 22 out of every 100 females were employed in 
1870, as against 27 out of every 100 in 1900, and, while in the 
same period male workers increased 95 per cent., employed 
females increased 156 per cent. In the country as a whole the 
increase of employed women between 1890 and 1900 was 33 
per cent., that of males 23 per cent. Although this growth has 
accompanied the rapid development of the great industries in 
general, it is worthy of note that it has been most pronounced 
in those occupations which particularly appeal to the more intelli- 
gent and ambitious. The proportion in the textile trades has not 
kept pace with that which is employed in clerical and mercantile 
branches. In domestic and personal service also, once the leading 
field of female wage-earning, the increase in the last decade was 
only 38 per cent., while that in trade and transportation was 120 
per cent. 

Of unmarried women of native American stock a smaller 
proportion are employed than among the children of the foreign- 
born. They undoubtedly contribute relatively less than do the 
foreign-born directly to the general family treasury, and are 

* Special Census Report, Statistics of Women at Work, 191 ff. 
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therefore the less to be reckoned as a factor in the economy of 
the family. Their earnings go either toward their own neces- 
sary support or toward providing for themselves comforts or 
luxuries not otherwise obtainable. Frequently, too, their wages 
provide the outfit for their own marriage or for future house- 
keeping. As an industrial class they are exceptionally weak, 
because the hope or definite expectation of marriage interferes 
with effective wage-bargaining. Of them it is particularly true 
that “the permanency of women in industry is as a class and not 
as an individual.” 

Numerically the young unmarried predominate overwhelm- 
ingly. In 1900, 85 per cent. of the female workers were single, 
and 44 per cent., were betweer. sixteen and twenty-four years of 
age. How far employment has operated to lower the marriage- 
rate, to increase divorce, of to advance the age of marriage can- 
not, of course, be clearly determined, owing to the presence of 
other causes for these phenomena. The average age of marriage 
in Massachusetts increased from 23.4 in 1872 to 24.6 in Igol, 
and the rate declined from 23.4 per 1,000 in 1851 to 17.3 per 
1,000 in 1901.4 In Massachusetts as in England the marriage- 
rate is generally found to be lower in districts where much female 
labor is employed. But on the other hand it is probably true that 
wage-earning, by developing a sense of pride and independence, 
saves women from the single alternative of marriage or depend» 
ence. It is also to be noted that young women employed in the 
skilled trades under good conditions are the less disposed to 
surrender their independence to men who are likely to be willing 
to live in idleness, supported by the wages of working wives, just 
as married women capable of earning a living are under similar 
conditions more ready to resort to the divorce courts. 

Equally weak and subject to exploitation is the class of mar- 
ried women whose elusive position in industry makes organization 
impossible. The very fact that a married woman must seek 
employment is construed as a confession of economic stress. 


* Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1902, 247, 248. For the age 
of marriage in relation to industry in Europe, see Bailey, Modern Social Con- 
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Furthermore, members of this class find it difficult to escape the 
suspicion that their labor is only incidental, home and family 
remaining the fundamental considerations. A noticeable propor- 
tion of those classed as bread-winners do not leave the home at 
all to do their work, and the fact that they do not visibly belong 
to the industrial army weakens the front that they might other- 
wise present in the struggle for a living wage. In bargaining with 
women workers the average employer assumes that hz may safely 
ignore their necessary cost of living, because in general this cost 
is lower than that of men, and in the case of married women or 
widows it is calculated that the wages received are merely supple- 
mentary to the husband’s income or to charitable relief. 

Postponement of marriage may be in itself a less serious evil 
than the fact that employment in highly specialized factory or 
mercantile work weakens the taste and capacity for domestic man- 
agement, where it does not breed a positive dislike for it. Employ- 
ment in domestic service in good families, formerly almost the 
sole opportunity for female wage-earning, furnished an appren- 
ticeship in housekeeping that stands in marked contrast to the 
work of girls today in textile mills, offices, or department stores. 
The study of conditions in Birmingham by Cadbury, Matheson, 
and Shann shows to what an extent slack conditions in the homes 
of employed women react on the unsteadiness and delinquency of 
husbands. The proportion of sober and steady men is nearly 
twice as great in families where the wives do not work as in 
homes presided over by employed women.® While it cannot, of 
course, be assumed that all delinquent husbands have been de- 
moralized by abnormal home conditions, the conviction of such 
causal relation is the natural and logical one. 

The family, not the state, must in the end determine the 
quality of population as it undeniably determines the quantity. 
It is in relation to childhood that the disorganizing effects of 
female labor are most clearly discernible. Sir John Simon showed 
fifty years ago that in certain English districts where women 
were largely employed outside the home infant mortality was 
from two to three times as yreat as in the standard districts.® 

* Women’s Work and Wages, chap. viii. * Newman, Infant Mortality, 92. 
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Whenever from any cause industry ceases in a district, as it did 
during the siege of Paris or during the periodical cotton famines 
in England, the death-rate of infants declines, while the general 
death-rate increases, because mothers are then compelled td nurse 
their children. Manufacturing towns show a variation in infant 
death-rates so closely correlated with the number of employed 
married women as to leave little doubt about the cause and effect 
relation.’ English and Continental medical authorities are‘agreed 
as to the disastrous results of the employment of mothers outside 
the home soon after confinement, and regulative legislafton has 
been passed in all the progressive European states. Caged for 
by older children or by friends, fed on unwholesome nourishment, 
dosed with narcotics, receiving only the fag-end of the mother’s 
strength, children who outlive such an infancy have surely proved 
their fitness to survive. Day nurseries or philanthropies. like the 
French Society for Nursing Mothers may minimize these evils for 
the relatively small numbers for whom their services are avail- 
able, but at best they are only make-shifts, and are poor substi- 
tutes for the close individual care upon which alone childhood 
can thrive. 

Acceptance of the “lump of labor” theory involves the rec- 
ognition of a sort of Gresham’s law of labor, according to which 
cheap female labor would drive men out of industry. This 
fallacy is partially responsible for the attitude of labor organiza- 
tions toward the employment of women. But that there is much 
real supplanting of men by women may well be doubted. Mrs. 
Webb believes that if it exists at all in England it is only “to an 
infinitesimal extent.”® The apparent transformation is attribut- 
able rather to necessary readjustment than to substitution. The 
transfer of so large a proportion of work from home to factory 


™Compare the figures for Dundee, where large numbers of married women 
are employed, with those of Paisley, where female workers predominate but 
where few married women are employed. Newman, Jnfant Mortality, 116, 117, 

*A summary of European legislation on this subject is given in Oliver, 
Dangerous Trades, 53, 54. 

*Problems of Modern Industry, 101. Carroll D. Wright holds that in 
the United States women have largely displaced child-labor rather than that of 
men (Report of the Industrial Commission, VII, 74). 
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has objectified woman’s share in the total output without mate- 
rially increasing it. But even if it could be proved that she is a 
successful rival to man in getting labor away from him, woman 
remains an inferior bargainer for wages. Some of this inferi- 
ority is only apparent, explainable on the ground of smaller pro- 
ductivity, but there are numerous instances of smaller wages 
tor equivalent work. This condition of women workers is due 
to a certain amateurishness inseparable from the sense of their 
impermanence, and to the absence of the technique of an indus- 
trial class. Mrs. Webb asserts that the real foe of the working 
woman is not the skilled male artisan, but the half-hearted female 
amateur who “blacklegs both the workshop and the home.’’!” 
Examples are not lacking to prove that in districts where female 
and child-labor abounds the wages of men are lower than in 
similar trades elsewhere. Additional labor, with the consequent 
derangement of the home, thus brings, under these conditions, 
no amelioration of the standard of living, since the eccmbined 
family income will little surpass that which the man alone must 
receive were he the sole bread-winner. Alleviation of this situa- 
tion does not necessarily demand the abstention of women from 
industry, but it calls for such organization and intelligent appli- 
cation as shall enforce a wage that will really augment the family 
income. 

So real and so patent have been the evils incident to the em- 
ployment of those women who work because they must that 
attention has been deflected from the unwholesome idleness of 
those who are not compelled to seek occupation. The patho- 
logical aspects of idleness are perhaps less dramatic because more 
recondite. In his Subjection of Women Mill deplores the dull 
and hopeless life of women devoid of occupational interest. The 
void created by shifting the incidence of industry from home to 
workshop has, for certain classes of women, not been filled by 
any compensating life-interest. Under existing conditions ma- 


” Problems of Modern Industry, 107. Mrs. Willett has demonstrated 
that in those branches of the clothing industry where women workers are 
organized their wages approach those of men (Women in the Clothing Trade, 
chap. iv). 
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ternity does not in itself constitute a vocation for all womankind. 
When mere number of population has ceased to be the final 
desideratum, when the family name and the perpetuation of par- 
ticular stocks is no longer a fetish, the mere bearing and rearing 
of offspring need not monopolize the energy of one-half the 
human race. No other achievement of civilization can compare 
with that which substitutes an economical method of reproduc- 
tion for the wasteful process of savagery. The prolongation of 
infancy and the elaboration of child-care that accompany advanc- 
ing culture may reabsorb part of the energy thus released, but 
not all. 

The problem of a supplementary occupational interest arising 
from this release, like that arising from the revolution in the 
industrial order, has called forth three types of solution and 
experiment. One wholly absolves women from the narrow 
slavery of sex and opens to her all the social activities of the 
male, full share. Another recognizes her emancipation from the 
oriental thralldom to reproductive functions, but seeks to so 
exalt the maternal and domestic functions as to make of them a 
social service worthy to be accepted, even under the new condi- 
tions of child-rearing, as woman’s sufficient contribution to the 
state. A third accepts motherhood as a necessary service which, 
however, is to be supplemented by participation in specific pro- 
duction outside the home. 

One of the tragedies of contemporary society is the woman 
who, through lack of an adequate occupational interest, is chron- 
ically sickly and inefficient. Her unused abilities ferment and 
decay. A source of personal discomfort to herself, this lack of 
self-realization is a loss to society by just so much as her latent 
talents fail of profitable employment or are turned to «:inwhole- 
some ends. A prominent pnysician of Boston recently voiced 
the verdict of the medical profession when he declared that one- 
half of all the nervous people (chiefly women) who come to 
him are suffering for want of an outlet. “They have,” he con- 
tinues, “been going at half-pressure, on half steam, with a fund 
of energy lying dormant.”"' Much of the marital unrest of the 

“Dr. Richard C. Cabot, quoted in the American Magazine, December, 1908, 
204. 
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period is traceable to this absence of serious occupational interest 
among married women of the prosperous classes. Social dis- 
quietude, unwholesome forms of recreation, nervous break-down 
that results from overexertion in specious and profitless forms of 
activity, are the natural corollaries of an unrealized instinct of 
workmanship. Moreover, the deadening of latent powers in 
the unmarried through the absence of that individualization 
which can be realized only in the discipline of occupation is 
to be reckoned among the causes of the unfitness for service 
which characterizes so large a portion of young women. 

Western civilization has imperfectly outgrown the ideal of 
the seclusion of women inherited from the older Orient. Miss- 
ing the stimulus of a free career open to her talents, woman 
enters in only a half-hearted \.ay into such trades and professions 
as will tolerate her presence. Yet there are certain branches of 
activity which are peculiarly adapted to women, and into which 
they have already entered in numbers.'* When the process of 
industrial readjustment shall have more clearly shaped itself, it 
is likely that some occupations will again be definitely set aside 
for women and conditions therein adjusted to their peculiar 
needs. Without predicating the ultimate regimentation of in- 
dustrial society, it is possible to conceive of a socially regulated 
division of labor which, while allowing a specialization of 
domestic service chiefly in the hands of women, shall also provide 
for outside occupations suitable to their capacities. This would 
employ in the home the whole time of some women and part of 
the time of others. It would remove from the home into special- 
ized work-places much of the labor that is still retained in the 
household. Child-bearing would be accredited as a part of 
woman’s work for society, demanding the fullest exemptions and 
safeguards. These might in some cases justify pensions for 
motherhood. They might require that society go farther than 
Jevons insisted thirty years ago, when he advocated “the ulti- 


* Mrs. Willett has noted the trend toward a division of labor along sex 
lines in certain branches of the chothing industry in New York City (Women in 
the Clothing Trade, chap. iii). “Women were found to preponderate in fifteen 
occupations in Massachusétts in 1885 (Report of the Statistics of Labor, 1889, 
5572). 
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mate complete exclusion of mothers of children under three years 
of age from factories and workshops.'* 

Vital as is the consideration that workers should, as Mill puts 
it, “relish their habitual pursuits,” freedom of choice of occupa- 
tion is of no less moment in maximizing social production. Both 
the ideas and ‘the conditions that have been and are still dominant 
limit woman to a narrow range outside of domestic interests. In 
case she aspire to make a career for herself, she has to face social 
disapprobation on the one side and the surrender of whatever 
maternal instinct she may possess on the other. Child-bearing 
is not, under prevailing conditions, easily compatible with a 
“career,” and yet it is both possible and desirable that a woman 
should, if she so desire, combine the two. The emancipation of 
woman, so far as it is related to the economic situation, does not 
necessarily involve the whole problem of women’s rights as such. 
It need only recognize the right of the woman, whether wife or 
daughter, to make her contribution to the family resources in 
whatever manner may best suit her tastes and aptitudes. It 
necessitates only such a remodeling of the family economy as 
shall substitute co-operation for dependence. Whether she use 
a churn at home or work in a dairy for wages, whether she do 
the family washing or find employment in a laundry, her partici- 
pation in production is equally valid and her contribution to the 
social wealth equally real. 

But, granting that such larger liberty of choice is desirable, 
there remains the ultimate fact that the preponderant mass of 
women will continue domestic in taste, and for them the home 
will still be the center of activity. The “three generations of 
unmarried women” which an English reformer demands in order 
to produce a class who shall be emancipated from antiquated 
traditions of the family and who shall develop an industrial 
solidarity will, for obvious reasons, hardly appear. it is the 
woman of domestic tastes ho marries and endlessly transmits 
her characteristics. The sexless woman, the woman whose dis- 
tinctive trait is an egoistic ambition for self-determination as 
an independent unit rather than in the family group, may appear 
% Jevons, Methods of Social Reform. 
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more and more numerously in each generation but her class is 
not likely to become predominant. Her type is increasingly 
recruited through imitation as her position becomes more toler- 
able, but her characteristic trait is an acquired one, and in this 
department of society, at least, imitation must in the long run 
prove less potent than heredity. 

That the reactions of woman’s increased participation in 
industry have been so largely pathological is in some measure 
due to the one-sided emphasis which modern life places on mere 
crude production. Whatever changes in the structure of the 
family have accompanied the attempt to adjust domestic condi- 
tions to the new industrial order have been associated with pro- 
ductive activities, but this social readjustment has not, in Anglo- 
Saxon lands, kept pace with the economic transformation. Now 
the family is conservative because it is the natural unit not of pro- 
duction but of consumption, and consumption is not easily revolu- 
tionized. For the purpose of using its resources society is less 
effectively organized than for creating them, since it does not 
recognize the management of consumption as a validly accredited 
career. During the period when all energies were being monopo- 
lized in the production of larger supplies and of new varieties 
of goods by processes so exacting as to call into service all avail- 
able forces, there has been no commensurate effort to perfect 
the faculty of turning such goods to the most useful ends. 

Woman, then, more conservative than man is through her 
position as mother and home-maker, most intimately connected 
with the functions of consumption, a phase of economic activity 
inherently more conservative than production. There is as much 
call for elaboration in this field as there was two centuries ago 
in the machinery of production. It goes without saying that the 
family standard of living and the total of social wealth are as 
much open to improvement, on the material side, by thrifty appli- 
cation of resources as by augmentation of income. Although 
imperfectly appreciated and inadequately developed, the social 
values that lie in estheticized consumption are the flower of 
modern culture. The typical modern, and particularly the 
American, gulps his pleasures as he gulps his food. Even where 
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a certain degree of prosperous leisure exists, either conspicuous 
waste or unintelligent use neutralizes most of its cultural advan- 
tages. Society can afford to set its sanction on the guidance of 
taste in the thrifty use of goods as an economic career. 


DISCUSSION 
THE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND THE FAMILY 


Lypia KinGsMILL CoMMANDER, NEw City, N. Y. 


The self-supporting woman is today the woman who is best serving the 
larger interests of her family, because she is fulfilling her historic mission, 
in the spirit of her age. 

Women have always worked, and always will work. They cannot do 
otherwise. Woman is the working human creature. To work is an inherent 
tendency of woman’s nature; with man it is an acquired characteristic. 
Woman works from instinct; man from habit. 

Among primitive peoples the pursuits of the sexes, their interests, and 
their views of the purposes of life, are sharply differentiated. Speaking 
generally, the man follows war, the woman work. The man is ruled by 
his passions. He desires freedom, food, and sexual satisfaction; hence he 
seeks to conquer his enemies, to slay the beasts, and to subdue woman. The 
mighty hunter, the triumphant hunter, the husband of many subservient 
wives—such are the heroes of the tribe. 

To the primitive woman the family is the supreme consideration. Her 
life is given to bearing children, and to laboring for their nurture. To 
this end she originated and followed various industries. She makes pottery, 
weaves, sews, gathers berries, roots, and grain, and ultimately tames the 
milder animals to her use. So closely is she identified with all forms of 
labor that to work is a distinctive mark of femininity. No primitive man 
who works, no matter what his excuse, commands respect. Because he 
works he is despised—he is a “squaw-man.” 

To persuade the primitive, free-roaming, ighting male to turn from war to 
work was a tremendous task, slowly accomplished through the long centuries. 
He was first induced to labor by his interest in the female. To win her favor 
he helped her in her chosen work of providing for her family. Soon he 
became interested in the children who consumed the fruits of his toil. 
Finally he began to enjoy the home comfort which resulted from their 
joint labors. Thus the woman, by attaching the man to the family group, 
doubled her working capacity, and gave to her children a new parent. In 
short, she made two parents grow where one grew before. 

Inevitably, the families nurtured by both parents survived in greater 
strength and numbers than those left to the care of the mother alone. So 
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were perpetuated and increased in man the feminine trait, industry, and 
the feminine interest, the love of the family. 

Thus, because it was better for the family, the woman’s ideal has pre- 
vailed over the man’s. He has accepted her view-point. He could never make 
her fight; but she has made him work. This was her larger service to the 
family. 

In his new capacity, as producer instead of a destroyer, man accepted 
first those out-of-door tasks, most akin to his natural pursuits. He cared 
for the flocks and herds, and in time adopted the various branches of 
agriculture. Much later he began to prepare raw materials for use, per- 
forming such ultra-feminine ‘asks as grinding corn, dyeing yarn, and 
weaving cloth. 

Among civilized nations only traces of the original man now remain. 
We have left the hunter and trapper, who vanishes before the on-coming 
settler; and the professional soldier, for the tramp of whose departing 
feet many already eagerly listen. All other men are workers—they are 
“squaw-men.” They have come to the woman’s view-point—they believe, 
and live their belief that life is for labor. This change of heart has been 
complete and genuine. The modern man of toil accepts his new vocation, 
not protestingly, but with the enthusiasm of a recent convert. Not content 
with sharing woman’s tasks, he has actually re-christened her ancient indus- 
tries “man’s work,” and seeks to hold them as a sex monopoly. 

But, though woman has taught men what to do, she has not yet shown 
him how to do it. True to his earlier instincts, man has transformed 
industry into war. He has taken the work out of the home, and built great 
factories and workshops; but he attacks cotton, wool, and flax as he 
formerly attacked his enemies. He lines up an army and hurls it at the 
labor, without the least regard how his soldiers emerge from the fray. 
They come from the battle-field maimed and crushed and bleeding: the 
dead and dying strew the field. But the fight goes on. The leader is a 
“captain of industry,” dominated by the lust of commercial conquest. To 
build higher, to produce more, to travel faster, to become richer than his 
competitors—these are his master-motives. 

Man works as he fights—to win, to overcome his adversaries; and he 
cares more for the victory than he does for the safety and happiness of 
his industrial army. He has made the business battlefields as bloody as 
were ever the fields of war. There are in a single year, in the United 
States alone, 94,000 people killed and injured on the railways; and 232,000 
more in the factories. In the last four years we have killed more people in 
industry—8o0,000 more—than all the soldiers slain in the Civil War, the 
Gray and the Blue combined. 

With amazing energy man has developed industry far beyond the point 
where woman had brought it. He has done what woman possibly never 
could have done—invented vast power machinery and organized an immense 
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and intricate system of production and distribution. But in his haste and 
excitement he has lost the vital part of the woman’s point of view. He 
has forgotten what industry is for. He has been so intent upon his divi- 
dends or his pay-envelope that he has sacrificed himself and his family— 
he is sacrificing the whole nation—to carry on this industrial warfare. He 
is sapping the energies of the race, and by overstrain unfitting men and 
women for the best parenthood. 

All manner of social ills spring from this masculine mistake of trans- 
forming industry into war. Many of these evils are attributed to the 
presence of women on the business battle-field. We are told, and truly, 
that the arduous labors of shop, mill, and factory drain the vital forces of 
women and unfit them for good maternity. But it is equally true that the 
over-taxed, under-nourished working-man, of whom we have millions, is 
incapable of transmitting to offspring the sound, strong body and abound- 
ing health which is the birthright of every child. 

Because women suffer so cruelly in this industrial warfare they are 
frequently told that they should return to their homes. This is an utterly 
impossible proposition, and one which suggests the reversal of the whole 
process of social evolution. Women are not going out of industry; they 
are being irresistibly drawn and driven into it, by tremendous social forces. 
This tendency is indicated in the followng ways: 

1. Self-supporting women are constantly increasing in numbers. 

2. Their period of work, before marriage, is lengthening. 

3. More of them remain at work after marriage; or, after a period of 
domestic life, return to work. 

4. Their remuneration is increasing and they are securing more of the 
higher positions—those requiring long training and large compensation. 

5. More women follow life-professions, even at the sacrifice of mar- 
riage, when necessary. 

6. There are more skilled workers among women. Girls eagerly attend 
school or classes offering them industrial training. 

7. Women workers are organizing, taking themselves seriously as a 
permanent part of the industrial world, and endeavoring to improve their 
conditions. 

8. Society is, more and more, accepting the self-supporting woman as 
a permanent factor in industry, an essential part of the industrial organism. 
It is discussing her problems and making efforts to adapt conditions to her 
needs. 

Meanwhile, the home activities are being continually narrowed, while 
the woman is being developed and enlarged. The housewife of the past, 
who had a meager knowledge of the three R’s and whose outside inter- 
ests were limited to her own town or village, found ample scope in the 
varied activities of the old workshop-home. But the educated woman of 
today, who is kept in daily touch with the whole world, finds too slender an 
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outlet for her energies in the attenuated activities of modern housekeeping. 
Her mind registers a world-stimulus that demands more than a five-room 
flat for expression. Hence, the single woman, the childless wife, the 
widow, the divorced woman, the wife of the invalid or the unfortunate, and 
even the mother whose children no longer require her constant care, 
increasingly swell the ranks of the self-supporting women. Usually, it is 
only under the strongest pressure of necessity that the mothers of young 
children perform labor that takes them from the home, but even they are 
frequently met in the industrial world. 

These women have become wage-workers, not only to earn a living, 
but to raise the standard of comfort in their families. The latest figures 
show that nearly 10 per cent. of womtn workers are the sole support of a 
family, while 30 per cent. more assist a parent or other relative to main- 
tain a home. Even those who support only themselves, by relieving the 
family income of the burden of their maintenance, raise the standard of 
living for the rest. 

Sometimes, it is true, the first effect of women working is to lower 
the wages of men, so that the family income is not increased. But this 
condition is not a necessary accompaniment of woman’s labor. It can be 
overcome by intelligence and organization. The “iron law of wages” is an 
exploded theory in a country where New York bricklayers get seventy 
cents an hour and the cigar-pickers of Tampa, Fla., make $40 a week. These 
are but two of many trades in which the workers have, by intelligent organ- 
ization, raised themselves financially, not only above “the level of subsis- 
tence,” but beyond a mere “living wage,” and into the comfortable middle 
class. Poorly organized workers, whether men or women, will always have 
low wages,. 

On the whole the woman worker does raise the standard of living, for 
herself and her family. We are often told, contemptuously, that she works 
for “finery.” But what does that mean? It means that she is working to 
bring herself to the American level, in a country whose women are 
famous, the world over, for their good clothes. If the working-woman is 
wrong in this, then the whole United States is wrong. She is simply 
trying to attain the standards of her age and race. 

Nor does she, commonly, desert her family and climb alone. She tries 
to bring them up with her. Of working-women 80 per cent live at home; 
and they buy rugs and curtains and pianos, as well as feathers and brace- 
lets and furs. Pathetic, even though often amusing, are the efforts of the 
young woman, who, through contact with the world has gained some new 
knowledge or culture, to impart it to her less enlightened parents. For 
instance, a New York tenement-reared girl, whose mother took in washing 
to make her a school teacher, is now carefully training the mother to read 
the Outlook instead of the Sunday papers. 

Another teacher is the eldest of the six children of a common laborer, 
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who drinks heavily. From the day that she began to teach she has been the 
self-appointed guardian or foster-mother of her five brothers and sisters. 
Through her efforts and her earnings they have ail been educated. The 
three girls are now teachers, one brother is a physician and the other a 
civil engineer. 

She has never married. In the census she is simply written down as a 
self-supporting, single woman, aged forty-two—-one more to be mourned 
over, or condemned as unfaithful to her woman’s duty of raising a family. 
But has she not, in the highest sense of the term, raised a family, by 
lifting into the ranks of the intelligent and educated, five sisters and broth- 
ers who might otherwise have remained permanently upon the life level of 
their drunken laberer father? 

The self-supporting woman, however, usually marries. And in part 
her desire to dress well and to rise socially is due to her ambition ‘to 
marry well, and thus insure to herself and her children a higher level of 
existence. The well-dressed girl, with refined friends, can meet and marry 
a higher type of man than the shabby girl, of unrefined associations. And 
how can a woman better serve her prospective family, than by marrying 
a man who will help her up, instead of one who will drag her down? 

Thus, in various ways, the self-supporting woman is a direct factor 
in raising the economic and the social status of her family. That she 
gives this service at too great a health-cost to herself, is her misfortune 
and the misfortune of the race. It is not her fault; it is the result cf 
the present organization of industry, which measures prosperity by profits, 
regardless of the welfare of the workers. 

Women have been forced to work, by necessity and by their instinct of 
industry; but they are laboring under conditions which they have not 
created, and which they do not approve. They are doing their work in 
man’s way, in the midst of the strenuous conflict which is his idea of 
business. Women suffer, not because they work, but because they work 
as men work, under conditions that men have created for themselves. 

Where men live, act, or work together, and without women, they are 
always harsh, often brutal, and sometimes actually savage. The imm.- 
grant men who come here live like barbarians, so long as their wives are 
not with them. But once the women come the whole race moves upward. 
seeking constantly higher levels. 

Let a group of American men, who have been well-behaved members ot 
some quiet, law-abiding eastern community, go to a western frontier town; 
presently most of them will be carrying knives and revolvers, while half a 
dozen will have turned into fighting desperados. 

So man-managed industry, though it is an improvement on warfare, is 
still destructive of life. Man the soldier destroys life and property. Man 
the worker produces property and therefrom preserves it: but he still holds 
life lightly, as a cheap and plentiful thing. Man, left to the guidance of 
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his own instincts, will always be lavish of human life; for it does not cost 
him anything. 

So long as industry remains warfare, it is not true industry. It is a sort 
of hybrid activity, a cross between war and labor, a semi-savage game, 
unworthy of a developed, humane people. It is as illogical and absurd as 
“civilized warfare ;” and its chief value lies in the fact that it is leading 
up to something better. 

Industry must be civilized—in the interests of woman and of the 
family. And only the presence of women in industry can civilize it. So 
long as the woman could livé, work, and rear her children in the home, it 
was perhaps sufficient for her to civilize and humanize the home. But 
that is not enough today. She must live, work, and rear her children in 
the outside world as well as in the home. Therefore we must have a civi- 
lization that will reach from the heart of the home to the nation’s outmost 
rim. 

Men and women are working together, and more and more they will 
work together. But the conditions under which they work cannot continue 
to be determined by man’s endurance; they will have to be altered to meet 
woman’s need. She, not he, is the sex supremely important to the welfare 
of the race. “If she be small, weak-natured, miserable, how shall men 
grow.” Wherever men and women live and act together, the conditions of 
life must be brought to her level, or the race will suffer; and industry must 
obey this law. 

Already our six million working-women have had a humanizing effect 
upon many of the trades and professions. A direct result of the employ- 
ment of women has been the whole movement for welfare work—the 
comfortable rest and lunch rooms, the girls’ clubs, the summer vacation 
homes, the welfare secretary, and the numberless other comforts and helps 
provided by so many up-to-date factories, shops, and stores. The princi- 
pal purpose of the Consumers’ League is to improve the labor conditions of 
women—the same motive that animates the workers themselves in their 
trade organizations and in the Woman’s Trade Union League. As working- 
women increase in skill and numbers, and therefore in influence, they will 
do still more to modify conditions, and to make the factory like the old- 
time home—a place of safe, cheerful, and companionable labor. 

The great, present-day task of woman is thus to remake the industrial 
world, to change the basis of industry from war tc co-operation, to put 
people before property, and life before labor. She must teach man that 
industry is but a means to an end; and that healthy, happy, noble-minded 
men and women are of more importance than sky-scrapers, factories, and 
steel rails. In this work, the self-supporting woman of today is the 
advance guard. She is working not for herself only and for her immedi- 
ate relatives, but for the nation. She is giving a great social service to the 
race. And thus she is fulfilling, in a new, large sense, the historic mission 
of her sex—the nurturing and uplifting of the family. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN AND THE FAMILY 
Mrs. Erste CLews Parsons, New York City, N. Y. 


Whatever the virtues of the proprietary family, it does not encourage 
initiative, least of all feminine initiative. For its own safe-guarding, 
Manu’s dictum is wholly to the point. “By a girl, by a young woman, or 
even by an aged one, nothing must be done independently, even in her own 
”"* In the mediaeval proprietary family just as in the Hindu there 
was no place for the innovating woman. In mediaeval and even later days 
she could be herself only on a throne or in a nunnery or brothel. Eliza- 
beth of England, Elizabeth or Katherine of Russia, and many a less famous 
princess ignored the institutional family. Like the royal ladies of the 
African west coast, they made over domestic law in their own favor—sub- 
stituting polyandry for the prevailing Christian type of polygyny. Other 
noble ladies in whose souls stirred the power of leadership but for whom 
no throne, or at least no undivided throne was available, betook themselves 
to the cloister. Radegund, of France, for example, who was modern enough 
to keep her royal husband waiting at meals for her, so absorbed was she 
in “charity’—and I have no doubt that some cross sixth-century paraphrase 
of “charity begins at home” was thrown at her—Radegund bullied a bishop 
into consecrating her a deaconess and then founded a nunnery at Poitiers. 
Here she undoubtedly found it far more agreeable to hob-nob with the 
notables of her day, one of whom, the poet Fortunatus, called her “the 
light of his eyes,” than to have staid at home subject to the marital temper 
and occupying the somewhat irksome status of fifth among King Cloth- 
‘acar’s seven wives. Conspicuous among other family iconoclasts were 
Agnes, of Bohemia, who, as soon as her father died, broke her engagement 
to Fredrich II to found, with papal sanction, a nunnery and hospital at 
Prague; and Hedwig, of Silesia, another famous founder of hospitals, who 
after having presented Duke Heinrich with a proper number of progeny, 
made herself liable to a suit for the restitution of conjugal rights. For any 
ambitious woman of humble birth who wanted to see the world, to corre- 
spond with scholars, to become an artist in caligraphy, embroidery, and 
miniature painting, to compile history and legendry, to write Latin dramas 
or materia medicas, the cloister was the only open door. If she were too 
utterly wayward to brook cloistral, as well as familial, discipline, she 
became an attaché of another institution, whose ways many a nunnery 
copied and whose inmates were licensed to take part in public processions, 
to entertain visiting notables and to contribute to the treasury of state and 
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church. 
All these queens, nuns, and femmes de joie were the celibate or grass- 


widow pioneers of woman’s rights, the ancestresses of the modern emanci- 
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pated woman. Nor did this genealogy escape popular notice. It is little 
wonder then that college education for women, one of the first steps of 
the woman’s movement of the nineteenth century, was at first denounced as 
incompatible with family life. 

Besides, it was. The first college women, like their mediaeval fore- 
bears, turned their backs on the family, but they were not so much traitors 
as outcasts. The proprietary family, or what was left of it, had stigma- 
tized them as evitable spinsters, but whether, as one controversialist put 
it, it was the woman who would not marry who went to college rather 
than the woman who went to college who would not marry,’ or whether 
the social ostracism or at least suspicion which the pioneer college woman 
was under itself disqualified her for marriage, must always be an open 
question. Where she was no longer on the defensive her matrimonial 
eligibility certainly increased. For example in a study of the marriage- 
rate of 1078 members of the A. C. A. in 1890 it was shown that of gradu- 
ates over forty years old 83.3 per cent. of the graduates of western and 
coeducational colleges were married as against 41.7 per cent. of the gradu- 
ates of eastern and separate colleges.’ This difference was, of course, due 
in part to the numerical inferiority and consequent superiority in the 
strategies of courtship of women at large in the west, but we may also 
surmise that it was also due to the fact that coeducational colleges are 
twenty years older than separate colleges and that they accustom the 
potential husband to the college girl and perhaps vice versa. We may 
assume that this mutual toleration raises the marriage-rate 6.1 per cent. 
for the coeducated college girl above the separately educated from a com- 
parison made in 1895 between the marriage-rates of both types of eastern 
college graduates—the influence of locality being removed.‘ 

In all discussion of the unseemly marriage-rates of college women we 
must also remember that until quite recently it has been difficult to speak 
with much conclusiveness on the statistics of college women. Their record 
was too short-lived. For example, out of 705 members of the A. C. A. in 
1885, 196 were married and 509 unmarried, giving a marriage-rate of 
27.8 per cent., but then only forty-six were over forty years old.* Of the 
1805 members of the A. C. A. in 1895, 28.2 per cent. were married, but of 
the members who were past forty, 54.5 per cent. were married.* This 


2 Nation, I, 330. 

* The Overland Monthly, XV (1890), 444. 

*Shinn, “The Marriage-Rate of College Women” in Century Magazine, 
XXVIII (18905), New Ser., 947. 


* Howes, Health Statistics of Women College Graduates, Boston, 1885, pp. 
25, 28. We must remember in using these figures that a greater proportion of 
married than of unmarried members of the A. C. A. withdraw from it. 


*Shinn, of. cit., 946. 
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higher rate is exceeded or approximately by still more recent figures. In 
1903 the marriage-rate of graduates of the first ten years of Vassar 
1866-76) was 55.41 per cent.; of Smith (1878-88), 42.70 per cent.; of 
Wellesley (1878-88), 46.55 per cent.’ 

With every allowance, however, the original college girl does not seem 
to have married at the same rate as her non-college-bred contemporaries— 
assuming that the superfluous or unmarried woman at large is to be calcu- 
lated at 20 per cent. 

During the last few decades several changes have come over the family 
which render it much more gracious to the higher education of women. 
The age of marriage is considerably later than it was. Our grandmothers 
married in their teens, our mothers in their early twenties, and we between 
twenty-four and twenty-six.” As the average of graduation from college is 
twenty-two, or even lower,’ we did not have to choose between marriage 
and college from the point of view at least of life’s time schedule. 

Then in endless ways girls at large are far freer than they were. Not 
many mothers could any longer be found who, like Hilary’s, would consider 
a daughter’s proposal to work for a man indecent or caution her to always 
carry a parcel and an umbrella as a safeguard. The object of the nine- 
teenth century’s bloodless revolt of the daughters was the assimilation of 
their lives with those of their brothers, and a college education was naturally 
down on their programme. 

Now the point of view toward the college education of boys has itself 
undergone a change which has reacted upon popular ideas on the education 
of girls. As late as the middle of the nineteenth century the college was 
conceived of as primarily a training place for service in church and state. 
Two-thirds of its graduates were priests or lawyers.” When the church- 
man began to yield to the business man, and the college became merely a 
continuation school for the undifferentiated boy, a college education became 
much more conceivable for the undifferentiated girl. 

How closely the college girl has come to approximate in recent years 
to the type of her home-staying contemporary is seen in the careful study 
made by Professor Mary Roberts Smith in 1900 of 343 college-bred married 
women and of their 313 non-college-bred married sisters, cousins, and 


7 Hall & Smith, “Marriage and Fecundity of College Men and Women,” in 
Pedagogical Seminary, X (1903), 301-5. 

®*In England in 1891 the average age of marrying spinsters was 24.8. In 
Massachusetts for the twenty-year period, 1875-95, the average age was 25.4 
(Smith, 8). 

® Howes, op. cit., 16; Shinn, op. cit., 246; over 22 for Vassar, Abbott. 
“A Generation of College Women” in Forum XX (1895-96), 378, 379. 


’ Vale Review, VII (1898-99), 341-45. 
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friends. The average age at marriage for the college woman was 26.3, for 
her kinswomen and friends 24.3." 

The most interesting point in this study is, I think, the comparison of 
the reproductive capacity of the two classes of women. The college woman 
had borne 1.65 children,” the non-college woman 1.875. The non-college 
woman had borne therefore an absolutely larger number of children than 
the college woman, but in proportion to the number of years of married 
life the college woman had borne 9 per cent. more children than the non- 
college women.” 

And so we see that originally an exile, the college girl has been taken 
back into the bosom of a penitent family. In earlier days she may have 
been one of the many factors in the degeneration of the proprietary family. 
Has she any influence on its present day relics? She marries, bears chil- 
dren or is unable or refuses to bear them much like the non-college-bred 
woman. Some slight differences between her and the latter there may be. 
She marries a year or so later. Her marriage-rate is still no doubt com- 
paratively low. She seems to add to the demand for college-bred and 
profession-following husbands.“ Divorce statistics might show that she 
is a comparatively successful wife. Her children may be even a little 
sturdier or better cared for than those of non-college-bred mothers.” 

But in all these ways is the college woman anything but a particularly 
emphatic expression of a changing family type? That she is actively acceler- 
ating the change in the only way that is at present open I fail to see. Her 
economic status is just the same as that of the non-collegiate wife. Her 
daily round of occupations is very much like that of every other housewife. 


“Even this high average is somewhat misleading. It is brought down by 
a certain number of very early marriages among the non-college women. 

“For early college classes this rate is, of course, higher. In 1903 the rate 
per married graduate of the first ten classes of Vassar (1866-76) was 2.03; of 
Smith (1878-88) 1.99; of Wellesley (1878-88) 1.81 (Hall & Smith, op. cit., 
301-5). In 1902 the birth-rate per married graduate of the six Harvard 
classes from 1872 to 1877 was 1.99 children (Harvard Graduates Magazine, XI 
(1902-3), 356). 

% Statistics of College and Non-College Women” in Publications of the 
American Statistical Association, VII (1900-1), 24. 

“In Professor Smith’s study it appeared that three-fourths of the college 
women married college men, while only one-half of the non-college women 
married college men. Of the husbands of the college women 65 per cent. were 
professional men, as against 37 per cent. of those of the non-college women 
(18). 

4% Of the children of Professor Smith’s college-bred mothers 96.3 per cent. 
had satisfactory health as against 95.4 per cent. of those of the non-college-bred 
mothers (15). 
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Her household may be run a little more systematically, but it is run in the 
traditional way. She too is the vicarious consumer of her husband’s wealth, 
in Professor Verblen’s lively terms, the foremost illustration of his power 
for conspicuous waste. 

We have, of course, been considering only the undifferentiated college- 
bred woman, the woman who may work, who in large numbers does work, 
a few years after graduation and before marriage, but who at marriage 
becomes the conventional housewife, who leaves blank space in question- 
naires calling for her occupation. What of the relation of the college- 
trained professional woman to the family? In some ways she is in much 
the same position that the mere college girl once held. She is a family 
outcast. Her added period of professional training makes a later marriage 
more likely, although not more necessary. She can get her three or four 
years’ training and apprenticeship before marrying and yet marry at the 
alumna’s average marrying age. If, however, she practices that “art of 
detachment” which Dr. Osler so relentlessly insists upon for success in 
his profession at least, she may not marry until two or three years later. 
Then I surmise that in nine cases out of ten she comes to a parting of 
the ways, matrimony on the one hand, her profession on the other. 
Prejudice against married women in schools, in colleges, in government 
service, in almost any kind of work in fact, her suitor’s traditions, the 
exigencies of his own work, her own traditions or her moral or intellectual 
faithfulness, one or another insists on a sharp cut answer as to whether 
she will 

run with Artemis 
Or yield the breast to Aphrodite. 

Unfortunately we have no statistical information about her answer.” 
Nor have we of her answers to the even more interesting questions which 
confront her if she finds a way to combine matrimony and work. What 
is the birth-rate in her family? What incompatibilities has she found 
between maternity and professional work? Have they been great enough 
to force her to undergo either? 

Had time allowed I should have liked to have as my contribution to 
this discussion the outcome of the following three queries made with con- 
siderable detail of course to the professional and ex-professional married 
women of the country. Did you give up your profession at marriage—if 
so, why? During childbearing and rearing—if so, why? How are you 
solving the problem of combining marriage and maternity with your pro- 
fession? 
* Professor Thwing has pointed out that of 633 distinguished women 
figuring in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, a publication dated 
1886-9, one-half are married (North American Review, CLXI (1895), 549, 550); 
but then we do not know how many of these women took to a career after 
marriage or merely as a substitute for marriage. 
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My returns would have been an index to the rate of progress or, 
according to one’s point of view, deterioration, in our contemporaneous 
family type. The emasculated form of the proprietary family which now 
prevails is in my opinion bound to persist until] the economic status of 
the wife is altered, until she becomes independent through her own pro- f 
ductive labor, whether or not her reproductive work is, as some would 
have it, state paid. Until she is economically independent she is bound to 
more or less approximate the harem type. Nor will she until then share 
equally with their father, either in law or custom, in the control of her 
children. Moreover, this economic independence must be won by the 
women of the higher cultural classes bef>re the character of the family 
can be thereby affected. The hard-driven tenement howuse-wife who sup- ' 
ports her good-for-nothing or unemployed husband, the farmer’s wife who 
works harder than even her hardworking husband, or the factory hand’s 
wife who supplements his wages, are in spite of their labor thoroughly 
unemancipated women. Because in many ways a more primitive type of 
woman they are perhaps even more subject to marital mastery than their 
leisure-class sisters. As Gabriel Jarde has pointed out to us, it is only the 
people at the top of the scale who have enough social prestige to negotiate 
radical social changes. 
It is then on the fight of the professional woman to get back into the 
family that the future of the family will depend. But in the present 
temper of the community and under existing economic conditions it is 
likely te be a losing fight. Under our wasteful competitive system of pro- 
duction, the worker must adjust himself or herself to the standard eco- 
nomic day, or go to the wall. A whole day’s work or no work are the 
alternatives. People who are capable of a good half or even two-thirds 
of a day’s work are either worn out with over-exertion or forced into 
unmitigated unproductiveness—a sin against themselves, and an economic 
loss to society. Many men and almost all women suffer from this economic 
inelasticity. The working schedule of the potential or actual child-bearer 
must vary from time to time for the sake of both her productive and 
reproductive capacity. Women therefore should be peculiarly hospitable 
to any change in the productive system tending to eliminate competition 
either between men and women or between child-bearing and non-child- au 
bearing women. 


Mrs. Isapet C. Barrows 


It was half past ten when Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows was called on for her 
word in the discussion. Owing to the lateness of the hour she took but 
seven minutes, in which brief time she rapidly considered the family itself, 
in order to see what would*be the reaction upon it of outside industries, 
and of the higher education. The country family was a closer unit, she 
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believed, than the city family. Any discordant element in it usually found 
a way to reach urban life. Those who were left worked as a whole for 
the betterment of the circumstances of the family, and though conditions 
were often hard yet a fine race of boys and girls was brought up under 
these influences, even when there was much outdoor work for all. Higher 
education coming into such a family was also to its advantage. 

The city family that had to find outside work for each member was more 
likely to be a house divided against itself. The effect on the younger mem- 
bers was to lessen their respect for their parents. The effect on the mother, 
to be looked on as an underpaid wage-earner, a drudge, was also bad, 
quite aside from the fact that she had to neglect her duties as the head of 
the house and the mother of the children. No work could be good for any 
mother in a home unless it increased the respect of husband and children 
for her. She was justified in letting someone else do her domestic work 
when she could earn large enough wages to have it better done than she 
could do it. It may be true that there is a larger birth-rate among working- 
people who have not troubled themselves about higher, or indeed lower, 
education, but the birth-rate was of small consequence as compared with 
the death-rate, or the life-rate. The number of children dying in such 
families is appalling. On the contrary though the college woman may have 
fewer children she takes wiser care of them and the number of deaths in pro- 
portion to the births, so far as figures have been ascertained, is highly in favor 
of the educated woman. It may also be true that she has wider interests, 
and perhaps employment, that take her much from home, but with her 
larger earnings she replaces herself in the home so that that does not 
suffer. ; 

In this country there is another home that one finds much less fre- 
quently in Europe, and that is a home made up of two women, usually 
professional women, but sometimes working-girls, who carry on all the 
functions of housekeeping, making charming centers for a wide and helpful 
influence in the community. They not infrequently adopt one or two chil- 
dren, so the mother-love in the heart has an opportunity for expansion 
and the child grows up in an atmosphere of industry, purity, and self-help, 
as well as with the spirit to help others. 

It may be true, and it is sad, that the number of childless homes is 
increasing in this country, but Mrs. Barrows did not believe it was true 
of the majority of American mothers that they were unwilling to bear the 
joys and sorrows of motherhood. Even if true among the rich and gay, 
it is not true in the great number of modest homes, where the daily bread 
is not a source of wearing anxiety. There is much more danger to fear, 
judging from the painfully accurate paper of Dr. Morrow, that the fault 
lies not with the overwork nor the overeducation of women, but with the 
vices of men and the false standard of morals which requires purity of 
life of women and not of men. 
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ConcLUDING REMARKS OF PROFESSOR WELLS 


However divergent our opinions appear to be I am sure that we all are 
united in a common aspiration for what is good and helpful to the world 
in which we live. May I plead for seriousness in the discussions of these 
questions and emphasize the fact that certain biological conclusions are 
now well established and cannot safely be ignored in the life of any people? 


[We regret that the paper on “The Statistics of Divorce,” by Dr. Joseph 
A. Hill, of the Census Office, which here followed, was not received for 
publication.-—Ep1Tor. ] 
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IS THE FREER GRANTING OF DIVORCE AN EVIL? 


PROFESSOR GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 
The University of Nebraska 


Increasingly for nearly four centuries the meaning of the 
freer granting of divorce has challenged the attention of thought- 
ful men. The moralist, the theologian, and the statesman have 
each shared generously in the discussion. Now the sociologist 
takes his turn. Emphatically this morning we have set ourselves 
a world-problem. It behooves us to use strategy in the attack. 
Possibly we may contribute most to the solution of the general 
problem by confining the discussion mainly to the part—by no 
means a small part—which the American people have in it. 

The movement of divorce in the United States during the 
twenty years, 1887-1906, is now fully disclosed in the great 
report of the Director of the Census. That report is surprisingly 
satisfactory to the scientific student, when he considers the shame- 
fully imperfect or totally lacking registration of vital statistics 
in most of the states and territories; and that the facts presented 
had to be gathered mainly from the manuscript decrees of some 
2,800 divorce courts: which decrees, of course, were not framed 
to suit the sociologist. These carefully planned tables and lumi- 
nous interpretations have provided the student of American 
society with a rich mine for exploitation during many years to 
come. 

The admirable summary just presented by Dr. Hil! renders 
any formal analysis of the report in this paper unnecessary. 
From that summary it seems reasonably clear that in our country 
there is a “freer granting of divorce.” We need not beg our 
premise. Divorce is about three times as frequent as it used to 
be. This is the salient fact. In Europe, too, while the number 
of divorces is relatively small, generally the rate is rising. 
Clearly we are face to face with a phenomenon, huge, portentous. 
What is its meaning? How should it be interpreted? Assuredly 
766 
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it signifies somewhere the action of antisocial forces, vast and 
perilous. Doubtless here we have to do with an evil which seri- 
ously threatens the social order, which menaces human happiness ; 
an evil to overcome which challenges our deepest thought, our 
ripest wisdom, our most persistent courage and endeavor. Is 
divorce the evil or the symptom? the cause or the effect? the 
disease or the medicine? 

If we appeal to the decision of occidental thought since the 
Reformation, the answer is perfectly clear. From Luther and 
Bullinger to Milton and Beza, from Humboldt and Condorcet 
to the statesmen who have shaped the codes and molded the 
juridical theories of the twentieth century, always and everywhere 
the prevailing dictum is that divorce is prescribed as a remedy 
for a social malady. This is the justification of the divorce 
policy of the western world. Nay, this theory was acted upon 
with characteristic thoroughness by the Puritans of old New 
England. Logically, they instituted civil divorce as the counter- 
part of civil marriage. The documents of the colonial era, 
especially an exhaustive examination of the extant manuscript 
records of the ancient Massachusetts courts for nearly a century 
and a half, prove conclusively that in form and substance the 
American type of liberal divorce law and procedure was devel- 
oped in Puritan days, long betore the birth of our federal Union. 
Is this time-honored theory of divorce false? Is divorcz, except 
perchance on the one “scriptural’’ ground, immoral, and there- 
fore the fountainhead of the malady which afflicts us? It may 
be so; for often the sanction of centuries of traditional belief 
has but perpetuated a dangerous error. That which ts, of course, 
is not necessarily a proof of that which ought to be. 

Let us attack the problem by searching for the basic causes 
of the divorce movement. 


I. | IMPERFECT LEGISLATION AND FAULTY JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 
ARE NOT A PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF THE DIVORCE 
MOVEMENT 


1. A certain, though not a large, percentage of the divorces 
granted, it must be confessed, is due to bad law and to lax 
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administration. In other words, if divorce be looked upon as 


a remedy, the disease which it seeks to cure may actually be 
spread through the mal-application of that remedy by our legis- 
latures and by our courts. At first glance, this assumption 
appears to be inconsistent with the facts. A careful examination 
of the entire legislation of the last two decades reveals a decided 
improvement in American divorce laws. Gradually more strin- 
gent provisions for notice to the defendant have been made, 
longer terms of previous residence for the plaintiff are required, 
more satisfactory conditions of remarriage after the decree are 
prescribed, while some of the worst “omnibus” clauses in the lists 
of statutory causes have been repealed. | Nevertheless, during 
the period the divorce rate has gained a threefold velocity. This 
result tends to prove, if proof be needed, that the real grounds of 
divorce are far beyond the influence of the statute-maker, and 
to sustain the well-known dictum of Bertillon that laws extend- 
ing the number of accepted causes of divorce or relaxing the 
procedure in divorce suits have little influence “upon the increase 
in the number of decrees.” It may indeed be impossible to 
measure exactly the effects of lax or stringent legislation. Still 
the reformer need not despair. Without the reforms accom- 
plished the rate might have been higher. From all the evidence 
available, it seems almost certain that there is a margin, very 
important though narrow, within which the statute-maker may 
exert a morally beneficent, even a restraining, influence. He may 
render the legal environment favorable to the operation of the 
true remedy. Emphatically there are good divorce laws as well 
as bad divorce laws. From its very nature a bad law may become 
a dead letter, thus tending to destroy the popular reverence for 
law itself. It may even encourage domestic discord by offering 
opportunity for evasion, collusion, or lax interpretation. On the 
other hand, good laws may cneck hasty impulse and force indi- 
viduals to take proper time for reflection. | For this reason, the 
adoption of the decree nisi should be encouraged; while the 
sanction by the states of the remarkably sane recommendations 
of the Washington-Philadelphia divorce congress of 1906 would 
greatly contribute to the creation of the healthful legal environ- 
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ment, just mentioned. Eventually, this might aid us in getting 
at the root of the matter: the fundamental causes of divorce 
which are planted deeply in the imperfections of the social system 
—notably in false sentiments regarding marriage and the family ; 
and which, as presently will appear, can only be removed through 
more rational principles and methods of education. 

2. Regarding the effects of law and procedure in several 
points the report of Director North is enlightening. It is signifi- 
cant that only 15.4 per cent. of the divorces granted in the twenty 
vears (1887-1906) were contested; and “probably in many of 
these cases,”’ we are told, “the contesting was hardly more than 
a formality, perhaps not extending beyond the filing of an answer, 
which often has the effect of expediting the process of obtaining 
the divorce.” The percentage of contested cases is slowlv rising ; 
and, except where the cause is adultery, the wife more than the 
husband is likely to resist the granting of a decree. Divorces 
on the ground of cruelty are most frequently and those on the 
ground of desertion least frequently contested. When notice is 
personally served, 20.4 per cent. of the cases are contested; while 
only 3.2 per cent. are resisted when notice is by publication. 
Usually the latter form of notice is “confined to those cases in 
which the residence and address of the libellee are either unknown 
or are outside the state in which the suit is brought,” implying, 
“therefore, an existing separation either of considerable duration 
or of considerable distayce or both:” Now what is the meaning 
of these figures? Do they not-in actual practice reveal an aston- 
ishing learing toward a freer granting of divorce than that im- 
plied even in the enumerated statutory grounds, however ample 
the list may be? In effect though not in theory, do not these 
figures disclose a tendency toward dissolution of wedlock by 
mutual consent or even.at the demand of either spouse? 

3. On the other hand, the tables here presented confirm the 
conclusion based on the statistics compiled by Colonel Wright 
twenty years ago, that interstate migration for divorce has not 
much contributed to raise the average rate. For a particular 
state or town the judicial traffic with a divorce colony may be a 
serious matter; but contrary to the popular notion, on the divorce 
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movement as a whole the influence of clandestine divorce of this 
sort is almost negligible. | Of the 820,264 divorces during the 
two decades granted to couples known to have been married in 
the United States, 21.5 per cent. were married outside the state 
in which the decree was rendered. But, of course, this does not 
mean that one couple out of five whose marriage was thus dis- 
solved migrated for the purpose of obtaining divorce. “On the 
contrary,” says Dr. Hill in the Government Bulletin, “it is prob- 
able that that motive was present in a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the total number of cases, and that to a large extent 
the migration was merely an incident of the general movement 
of population, which takes place for economic and other reasons, 
unconnected with the question of divorce.” In fact, according 
to the census of 1890, 21.5 per cent. and by that of 1900, 21 
per cent. of the native population were living outside the state 
or territory in which they were born. Making all due allowance 
for this striking coincidence of proportions, and considering that 
the average duration of marriage before divorce is ten years, it 
seems clear that Mr. Dike’s judgment based on the statistics of 
the first report must still stand: “The establishment of uniform 
laws,” he declared in 1889, “is not the central point” of the 
divorce problem. | 

4. Some light is thrown by this investigation on another 
objection to the modern divorce policy. | In effect does not the 
very existence of liberal divorce laws constitute an incentive to 
unstable or other bad marriages? Are not risky, temporary, or 
immoral unions consciously formed in full view of their easy 
dissolution? The statistics, though inconclusive, afford little 
or no ground for an affirmative answer. The average duration 
of divorced marriages is ten years; while 60 per cent. of the 
total number of such marriages last less than ten years, and 
28.5 per cent. of them less than five years. During the first year 
of married life are granted 2.1 per cent. of all divorces, or 18,876. 
The number rapidly increases until in the fifth year the maximum 
of 73,913 divorces or 8.2 per cent. is reached. “From this point 
on the number steadily diminishes year by year; but it does not 
fall below the number granted in the first year of married life 
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until the eighteenth year is reached.” There are nearly twice 
as many divorces in the twelfth year of the wedded life as in 
the first. Now, when we consider that probably there are more 
people in the first than in the eighteenth year of married life, 
and that, as will soon appear, we have more cogent reasons to 
explain the laxity of the marriage bond during the early period, 
we are scarcely warranted in assuming that liberal divorce laws 
in themselves are perceptibly weakening the nuptial tie. \ 

5 On the other hand, if people do not get married in order 
to be divorced; do they get divorced in order again to be 
married? Popular opinion answers this question decidedly jin 
the affirmative. Yet in this instance, too, the popular judgment> 
is doubtless wrong. Although only foreign evidence is available 
to test the point, it is not probable that restrictions upon the re- 
marriage of divorced persons in any large measure influence 
the divorce rate. Prussian and Swiss statistics, now too old to 
be very satisfactory, show that divorced men re-wed during the 
first three years at about the same rate as do widowers; while 


divorced women remarry somewhat more rapidly than widews. \ 
\ 


II. THE MODERN DIVORCE MOVEMENT IS AN INCIDENT OF A 
TRANSITION PROCESS IN SOCIAL EVOLUTION; AND HENCE 
IT IS DUE PRIMARILY TO SOCIAL MIS-SELECTION AND THE 
CLASH OF IDEALS 


1. As a general result of the foregoing discussion it may 
perhaps be admitted that, however harnrful are the effects of 
bad law and administration, we must dig deeper to reach the 
secret of our problem. | Of a truth, to the serious student of social 
evolution the accelerated divorce movement appears clearly as an 
incident in the mighty process of spiritual liberation which is 
radically changing the relative positions of man and woman in 
the family and in society. Through a swift process of individu- 
alization for the sake of socialization the corporate unity of the 
patriarchal family has been broken up or even completely de- 
stroyed. More and more wife and child have been released from 
the sway of the house-father and placed directly under the larger 
social control. The new solidarity of the state is being won 
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at the expense of the old solidarity of the family. The family 
bond is no longer coercion but persuasion. The tie which holds 
the members of the family together is ceasing to be juridical 
and becoming spiritual. More and more the family is dominated 
by the sociogenetic or cultural forces and less and less by the 
so-called “natural’’ or phylogenetic desires. Essentially the 
family-society is becoming a psychic fact. Beyond question the 
individualization for the sake of socialization is producing a 
loftier ideal of the marital union and a juster view of the relative 
functions of the sexes in the world’s work. Immediately, from 
the very nature of the process it has inured most to the advantage 
of the woman. In the family, it is releasing her from manu viri 
and making her an even member of the connubial partnership; in 
the larger society, it is accomplishing her political, economic, and 
intellectual independence. In a word, it is producing a revolution 
which means nothing less than the socialization of one-half of 
human kind. | 
‘Now, this process of individualization, of liberation, is not 
yet complete. Indeed, its swiftest progress, its most visible 
results, belong to the last fifty years. Emphatically we are at the 
height of the transition from the old régime to the new. There- 
fore, it is not strange that there should be frequent mis-selection, 
many maladjustments of newly sanctioned social relations. The 
old forces of social control have been weakened faster than the 
new forces have been developed. The old legal patriarchal bonds 
have not yet been adequately replaced by spiritual ties. There 
is frequent and disastrous clash of ideals. The new and ioftier 
conception of equal rights and duties has rendered the husband 
and wife, and naturally the wife more often than the husband, 
sensitive to encroachment, and therefore the reaction is frequent 
and sometimes violent. In the present experimental siage, the 
finer and more delicately adjusted social mechanism is easily 
put out of order. The evil lurks, not in the ideals, but in the 
mistakes of the social builder. | 
2. In the light of these facts, let us now examine the problem 


of divorce. 
First of all, it is significant that liberty of divorce has a 
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peculiar interest for woman. The wife more frequently than 
the husband is seeking in divorce an escape from marital ills. 
During the two decades (1887-1906) in the whole country over 
66 per cent. of all decrees were granted on the wife’s petition. 
Among the principal causes only for adultery was the number 
granted to the husband (59.1 per cent.) greater than the number 
granted to the wife; and in this case, were social justice attained, 
who can doubt that the ratio would be reversed? In large 
measure, directly or indirectly, this anomaly is due to the vicious 
dual standard of morality by which society still measures the 
sexual sins of man and woman, to the woman’s disadvantage. 
The divorce movement, it is safe to say—and we shall gain 
more light on the subject presently—is in large part an expression 
of woman’s growing independence. | 

3. Again, the process of liberation whose character has just 
been explained enables us to understand the underlying motive 
of the state in sanctioning an ever-extending list of legal causes 
of divorce. | In the main, making all due allowance for mistakes, | 
does not each new ground in effect give expression to a new 
ideal of moral fitness, of social justice, of conjugal rights? | As 
civilization advances, the more searching is the diagnosis of 
social disease and the more special or differentiated the remedy. 
It is not necessarily a merit, and it may be a grave social wrong, 
to reduce the legal causes for a degree to the one “scriptural” 
ground. Adultery is not the only way of being unfaithful to 
the nuptial vow; not the only mode of betraying child or spouse 
or society. For example, the most enlightened judgment of the 
age heartily approves of the policy of some states in extending 
the causes so as to include intoxication from the habitual use of 
strong drinks or narcotics as being equally destructive of con- 
nubial happiness and family welfare. | Decidedly it is not a 
virtue in a divorce law, as often appears to be assumed, to re- 
strict the application of the remedy, regardless of the sufferings 
of the social body. Indeed, considering the needs of each par- 
ticular society, the promotion of happiness is the only safe 
criterion to guide the law-maker in either widening or narrowing 
the door of escape from bad marriages. 
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4. A glance at the tables showing the relative number of 

decrees on each principal ground granted to the husband or to 
the wife, respectively, reveals the deep interest which the woman 
has in the divorce remedy. In 83 per cent. of all decrees granted 
for cruelty, in 90.6 per cent. of those granted for drunkenness, 
and 100 per cent. of those granted for neglect to provide, the 
husband was the offender and the wife the plaintiff. That the 
sources of the divorce movement are bad social conditions which 
may be remedied is illustrated by the sinister fact that directly 
or indirectly 184,568 divorces, or nearly 20 per cent. of the 
entire number reported for the two decades, were granted for 
intemperance; and in nine-tenths of these cases the culprit was 
the man. Surely the situation calls loudly, not for less divorce, 
but for less liquor and fewer saloons. 

The extent to which divorce is due to desertion challenges 
our most serious attention. The number of decrees on this 
ground reaches the astounding total of 367,502 or nearly 38.9 
per cent. of the entire number on all grounds for the two decades. 
Moreover, of the whole number of decrees granted to the hus- 
band for all causes, 49.4 per cent. (156,283) or nearly half were 
for desertion; while 33.6 per cent. (211,219) or one-third of 
all those granted to the wife were for the same cause. Here too, 
the woman is the chief sufferer and the chief beneficiary. The 
causes of the phenomenon of desertion are doubtless complex; 
but in a remarkable way it is a signal proof of a transition phase 
in American society. In large measure, is it not due to our vast 
sociological frontier, urban as well as rural? The mariial rene- 
gade is lured by the ease with which under the existing condi- 
tions of social control he may hide himself on the range, in the 
lumber camp, in the mines, and amid the seething purlieus and 
slums of our great cities. Now for the abandoned family deser- 
tion often involves the bread-and-butter problem which the 
aggrieved spouse must have full liberty to solve. What is the 
remedy? Assuredly not the restriction of divorce, but the proper 
punishment of the deserter and the civilization of the socio- 
logical frontier. 
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5.. There remains for consideration one more source of the 
divorce movement, and that the most prolific source of all. In 
no other way, perhaps, has mis-selection, the failure to develop 
methods of social control adequate to the new psychic character 
of the family been so harmful as in dealing with marriage. No 
one who in full detail has carefully studied American matri- 
monial legislation can doubt for an instant that, faulty as are 
our divorce laws, our marriage laws are far worse. There is 
scarcely a conceivable blunder left uncommitted; while our 
apathy, our carelessness and levity, regarding the safeguards 
of the marriage institution are well-nigh incredible. We are far 
more careful in breeding cattle or fruit trees than in breeding 
men and women. Let me repeat what I have more than once 
written: the great fountain_head of divorce is bad marriage 
laws and bad marriages. The center of the dual problem of 
reforming and protecting the family is marriage and not divorce. 
One “Gretna Green” for clandestine marriages, like that at St. 
Joseph, Mich., is the source of more harm to society than are a 
dozen “divorce colonies” like that at Sioux Falls, S. D. Indeed, 
the “marriage resort” is the fruitful mother of the divorce colony. 
There is crying need of a higher ideal of the marriage relation; 
of more careful “artificial selection” in wedlock. While bad 
legislation and a low standard of social ethics continue to throw 
recklessly wide the door which opens to marriage, there must of 
necessity be a broad way out. \ 

To the sixteenth-century reformer divorce is the medicine 
for the disease of marriage. Emphatically it remains so today. 
The wise reformer must deal with causes and not with effects. 
He will recognize that in a general but very real sense the 
divorced man or woman is a sufferer from bad social conditions. 
He will not waste his energy in unjustly punishing divorced 
people although some of them: may deserve punishment. Rather 
he will strive to lessen the social wrongs of which the divorced’ 
man or woman is the victim. Let ecclesiastical synods, if they 
would serve society, concern themselves more with restraining 
the original marriages of the unfit. Let them reflect on the 
social wickedness of joining in wedlock the innocent girl with the 
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rich or titled rake; of uniting in the nuptial bond those who are 
tainted by inherited or acquired tendencies to disease and crime. 
Therefore, to the question today put to me: “Is the freer 
granting of divorce an evil?” I answer: While social disease 
increasingly menaces the health and happiness of the family— 
and this in part because the family ideal is rising—a more liberal 
application of relief is just and righteous. It is not without 
significance that the highest divorce rate is found in two of the 
most enlightened and democratic nations in the world—Switzer- 
land and the United States.| Yet divorce is merely a healing 
medicine for marital ills. It is needful to apply the radical or 
preventive remedy. That remedy is proper social control; but 
adequate social control ne, achieved only through the thorough 
socialization of education. \ We are in sore need of a rational sys- 
tem of education broad enough to embrace the whole complex 
problem of sex, marriage, and the family. That is the noblest 
and the hardest task which now confronts the American people. \ 


DISCUSSION 
Dr. SAMUEL W. Dike, AUBURNDALE, MAss. 


The paper of Professor Howard, it is enough to say, is worthy of the 
author of the monumental History of Matrimonial Institutions and admi- 
rably brings the subject before us. Let me first make some random 
remarks suggested by his statement of facts. 

I should say that divorce is both the evil and the symptom, both the 
cause and the effect, both the disease and the remedy or relief. Nor let 
us forget that divorce implies the confession of the helplessness of the 
case. That is, so far as the family in question is concerned, it is not a 
case for remedial treatment but for surgery. From one point of view 
every application for divorce presents the question: Is the case hopeless 
except as we use the knife and sever the bond? Have the parties them- 
selves, their friends, and society used every possible means for recovery, 
and are we taking the judicial knife as the last resort? 

Let us beware, too, of taking certain percentages in the statistics at 
their face value. For example, that women are petitioners in 67 per cent. 
of the cases does not so much indicate that women are the chief sufferers 
to that extent as that it points to the probability that it is often more con- 
venient for the wife to bring the suit. Desertion, cruelty, drunkenness, and 
non-support are made to cover a multitude of other marital sins. The 
technical grounds chosen for a divorce are often those most easily worked 
with little regard to their reality. Mutual consent as the real cause is 
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probably increasing, perhaps rapidly. The large percentage of uncontested 
cases shows this. While women are more frequently the sufferers than 
men I think it probable that among certain classes the demand for dress 
and other luxuries, social ambitions, and sometimes aversion to mother- 
hood, as well as the selfishness and excessive sexual demands on the part 
of men, have much to do with divorce. 

That easy divorce is something of an incentive to hasty and incon- 
siderate marriage is clear from positive private testimony rather than 
from any statistics on the point. One of our states, Connecticut, furnishes 
from its registration reports confirmation of Professor Howard’s opinion 
that divorces as a rule do not issue in a speedy remarriage and that many 
divorced persons do not marry again. The number of divorced persons 
married in Connecticut for several years is about 40 per cent. of the num- 
ber divorced in the same time. And the fact brought out in the government 
report that on the average six years elapses between separation and the 
application for divorce and three years more between the application and 
the divorce points very clearly to the probability that the desire for another 
marriage is not present at the time of the seeking of divorce in a large 
majority of the cases as has been hitherto supposed. Then the restrictions 
many states are now making on the remarriage of divorced persons does 
not seem to affect the divorce-rate very much. What Professor Howard 
says of the limited extent of migration for divorce is quite true. An exami- 
nation of the statistics of the Dakotas by counties shows that the illicit 
divorce business in those states was confined to three or four counties 
and that the state as a whole was not very far from normal. 

To my mind one of the most serious evils of our divorce business is 
suggested by the fact that in the last twenty years the percentage of 
divorces that occurred after twenty-one years of married life was 10.2 
per cent. of the entire number of those divorced jf the last twenty years 
and, what is more significant still, has risen to 10.2 per cent. from 7.8 per 
cent. in the preceding twenty-year period, an increase of 40 per cent. in 
twenty years. It is true that in one aspect of the case this is less of an 
evil than divorce earlier in married life. But I think careful reflection will 
discover a grave evil in it. 

But now let us pass to some considerations which the second part of 
Professor Howard’s paper suggests. His main proposition is that “the 
modern divorce movement is an incident of a transition process in social 
evolution; and hence it is due primarily to social mis-selection and the clash 
of ideals.” Now while I think him substantially correct in this I would, 
for one, put the case a little differently. The word “transition” implies 
too much of suddenness and I think that “mis-selection” and the phrase 
“clash of ideals” do not quite cover the ground. I would state it in somewhat 
less of the terminology of scientific sociology. Perhaps I may use the 
generalization of Sir Henry S. Maine in his Ancient Law, when in looking 
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over the drift of western society for more than two thousand years he 
said that modern society had been marked by a movement from the family 
to the individual and from status to contract, the two movements having 
gone on together. In other words, contract, which underlies most busi- 
ness law, has taken the place of status in our treatment of most social 
relations, and along with it and as its cause too, has gone the substitution 
of the individual as the unit of social thought for the family. The growth 
of the larger combinations has been very largely at the expense of the 
family notwithstanding their reinforcement of it in many ways. 

The divorce movement is probably the most momentous of the evil con- 
sequences of this fundamental social change. The movement for the 
larger political rights of woman and for her greater industrial opportuni- 
ties has gone along with it. And, as Maine also pointed out elsewhere, the 
movement in behalf of woman is not so much a movement in the interests 
of sex as it is a movement in the interests of property. It is the influence 
of property compelling woman to find an easier place under its industrial 
yoke that is forcing women into the ranks of the industries. The growth 
of property tends first to separate out individuals, both men and women, 
from all lesser corporate forms, like the family and the small business 
corporation, and, secondly, to combine them in the largest possible unities. 
Anarchy and socialism are the extremes of the outcome. The family, the 
primary social group, is between the upper and nether millstone of this 
process. Of course the great spiritual appeal of Christianity and of society 
to the individual during the centuries has had its part in the movement. 

As a consequence of this profound social movement we have on the one 
hand the growth in much that is healthful for the individual and the 
development of the useful corporate institutions of modern society. But 
on the other hand we have an intense individualism with all its disin- 
tegrating forces. Egoism and selfishness do their destructive work in this 
soil. The family loses its organic character in the eyes of many and 
becomes a mere modus vivendi, dependent on the simple contract of busi- 
ness for its formation and easily dissolved by agreement of the parties who 
made it. This is the theory of the social contract, which we discarded in 
our Civil War, applied to the most fundamental of all social institutions. 
And here lies the political mischief of our lax divorce system. 

But it has other than mere political evils. The 72,000 divorces annually, 
involving twice as many persons as husbands and wives, and about as 
many more children, and almost as directly as many more relatives are 
poisoning society quite as disastrously in other ways. For among the 
divorced reverence for each other, regard for the rights of others, love, 
sacrifice, and service as the nourishment of the sources of character are 
often entirely gone or sadly weakened. Industrial ambitions are lessened, 
frugal habits discouraged and the intellectual and moral training of a 
happy home that depends on a wholesome, honest facing of burdens, is 
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weakened. In short the very warp into which is woven that religious, 
intelligent, industrious, and patriotic domestic life which makes the fabric 
of the nation is enfeebled at the place where of all others it should be 
strongest. The relief to the suffering individual is purchased at fearful 
cost to the social value of the individual, which after all is absolutely 
essential to his own perfection. The real problem is that of the family, 
whether we consider divorce, unchastity, lack of offspring, or the more 
subtle, yet I think more dangerous of its ills—those which come through 
the disuse of the family in the transfer of its legitimate functions to 
church, school, and other substitutes for the home. 

The direct influence of lax laws in producing the great increase of 
divorce in the last forty years is relatively small. On the whole the lax 
measures added to the statutes of our states in the last forty years have 
been few and comparatively unimportant. And the tendency of legisla- 
tion the last twenty years has been decidedly in the direction of greater 
stringency. The systems that we now have are largely a legacy from 
colonial days and the early settlements of the West. The remedies must 
be sought chiefly, though by no means wholly, in other directions. The 
instructions of the church and the school, better industrial conditions and 
an improved social sentiment must be our chief reliance for reform. We 
need what may be called the socialization of the individual through his 
better adjustment to society as a whole and that must come about through 
his better adjustment to the family and the other corporate institutions of 
society. 

If divorce is due “to mis-selection and the clash of ideals,” a form of 
statement that seems to me somewhat inadequate, nevertheless I do not 
think the correction of ideals or better selections necessarily the immedi- 
ate cure of the evil or the chief means of meeting the difficulty. While 
undoubtedly better selections should be made and higher ideals held, yet 
there is more need of recognizing the value of loyalty to relations already 
existing, both for the good of society and the perfection of individual 
character. The moral cowardliness that runs away from a situation because 
it is hard is not a good thing out of which to make the men and women 
whom society needs. The ideal of a lifelong union in which hardships are 
used for the discipline of life should be the goal before us—that and not 
the feeble adjustment of laws and institutions to human weaknesses and 
whims should be our aim, toward whose attainment we should move as 
fast as we can. We should remember that in social evolution mutations are 
far more possible than in the lower ranges of life. For here and in pro- 
portion as we rise in the scale of being, the human will comes in as a 
mighty factor for changing the trend of movement. Human society has 
no business to succumb to drifting tendencies in its evolution. For it is 
called upon to resist tendencies and to shape them toward the highest ends. 

The first stage in modern society found the husband and wife merged 
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in one and that one, as Blackstone put it, the husband. The second stage 
has made them two individuals only with all the perils of individualism. 
May we not now have come to a third stage in which we are to find, not 
simply two individuals living in contractual relations, but two persons 
finding their relations to each other not only as individuals but as members 
of the family, which is something more than the sum of the parts com- 
posing it? To bring this about do we not need something more than a 
selfishly individualistic struggle for the narrow ideals of self? Must not 
the forces from within be directed and inspired to an evolution that finds 
its highest incentives from without? And may not what we need from the 
church be, not dogmas on divorce, but inspiration toward the highest ideals 
and real leadership in that direction? 


THE MARRING OF THE MARRIAGE BOND 
Rasst Krausxorpr, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


We are told that divorces are increasing three times as fast as our 
population; that during the past twenty years the marital bonds of nearly 
two millions of husbands and wives were legally severed; that, taking the 
United States as a whole, no less than one marriage in twelve has termi- 
nated by divorce; that in some states the proportion is as high as one to 
seven; that the number of divorces in our country is larger than that of 
all the European countries combined. 

This report, though no surprise to those who have observed the trend 
of things in late years, has startled the nation, and has kept the prophets 
of ill quite busy since its publication. Some of these are practically count- 
ing the days when marriage will be no more. Basing their estimate on 
the present rate of divorce, they claim that in the year 1920 every marriage 
entered into will ultimately be severed by the law. Trial marriage, advocated 
a few years ago as a novelty, according to their view, has become a 
reality. When men and women plight their troth before a preacher or 
magistrate it is no more for a union that shall last “until death do them 
part” but until such time as the one shall cease to care for the other. But 
a step, they assert, separates trial marriage from that free love which is 
being advocated in some of our latter-day novels and plays, and large is 
the number of those who have already passed from one to the other. 
Man’s modern conception of marriage, according to them, is largely that of 
the poultry yard. Men and women, having been polygamous and polyan- 
dric in the remote past, are fast reverting to the primitive and bestial type 
out of which thousands of years of civilization have labored hard to lift 
them. So great has become the corroding influence of prosperity on 
marital morality that, when the passions bid, there religion and law for- 
bid in vain. 

While the facts and figures contained in the latest census report are 
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saddening, I fail to find in them a reason for utter disheartenment, or for 
such predictions of calamities as foretold by our prophets of ill. 

At times I am rather inclined to find in those figures a hope of brighter 
days coming, of a nobler conjugal life and a larger domestic happiness 
than have yet obtained in human society. When I analyze the causes of 
unhappy marriages, when I note by whom, for the most part, divorces are 
sought, to whom they are granted, and for what cause, when I find that 
two-thirds of the divorces are granted to wronged women, that wives find 
it more and more insufferable to continue yoked to husbands who have 
disgraced their manhood, who have violated the sanctity of womanhood, 
who have poliuted the purity of the marital tie—when these facts I note, I 
see the coming day when marriage will have a far different meaning from 
what it has now, when entrance into it will constitute a coveted privilege, 
not a convenience or speculation or diversion, when purity not purse will 
constitute the absolutely necessary prerequisite, when all the honor that is 
now demanded of women will be demanded of man, when a lack of it in 
man will constitute as much of a bar to marriage, or to continuance in it, 
as a lack of it now constitutes a bar for woman. 

That there are more divorces in our country than there are in Europe 
we freely grant, but we do not prepare to grant that the fewer European 
divorces are a sign of a larger morality than is found among us, or of a 
higher regard for the sacredness of marriage, or of a greater respect for 
womanhood. 

The less number of divorces in European countries is due principally 
to the fact that in a large number of them the church, as well as the law, 
forbids divorce. A wife in those countries may suffer the agonies of hell, 
her husband may neglect her, starve her, abuse her, outrage her, dishonor 
her, he may be a drunkard, an idiot, a brute, a criminal, he may consort 
illicitly with a dozen other women, there is no help for her, she is yoked to 
him for life, she can escape from him only through the gateway of the 
grave. Although half a dozen matchmakers may have labored assiduously 
to effect the match, and although parents and notaries may have haggled 
long over the dower settlement, religion and law proceed in these countries 
on the theory that the match was made in heaven, and what God has joined, 
no man may sunder. 

And in many of those European countries where divorce is permitted, 
woman has been so long accustomed to masculine tyranny, to being lorded 
over, to being regarded as belonging to a lower order of beings, to pos- 
sessing few if any rights, to being wholly dependent on man, to being 
treated as a household drudge, as a man’s sport, as a mere child-bearer 
and child-raiser, that no matter how great the injustice she suffers, no 
matter how great the indignity heaped upon her, she regards it her duty to 
lick the hand that strikes her, to honor the man that dishonors her, to 
submit to every whim of her lord and master, to bear her cross with 
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patience and with resignation, for such is the lot of woman, such is the 
will of her Father in heaven. 

Not so the American woman. Occupying a position of equality with 
man, she insists upon her equal rights. The honor and virtue demanded 
of her she demands of her husband. She does not believe in one standard 
of morality for the wife, and another kind for the husband. Responsible 
for the moral well-being of her children, she will have their father as well 
as their mother serve them as exemplars in virtue. What constitutes 
moral guilt in woman constitutes it no less in man. Her whole nature 
rebels against that injustice that forever expels from decent society the 
woman that is led astray, while it opens wide the best of homes and the 
best of marital chances to the moral leper, if his bankruptcy in morals is 
compensated by a plethora of wealth. She has not yet discovered, and 
never will, that difference in sex constitutes a warrant for different morals. 
To her the seventh commandment, as well as the other laws of similar 
import, are as binding upon the man as upon the woman. If her husband 
would keep her love and respect, he must, in turn, continue to give her all 
the love and respect to which her womanhood, her wifehood, her mother- 
hood are entitled. It is well enough to teach the duty of blessing those 
that curse, loving those that hate, but woman, with all the divinity in her 
soul, is after all but human, and she cannot forever go on blessing where 
she is cursed, loving where she is hated. When much sinned against she 
has all she can do to keep herself from sinning; at times, alas, her strug- 
gle is hopeless and she succumbs. 

The true American woman will not, cannot, condone moral depravity in 
her husband, in the father of her children. As pure as he wants her so 
pure does she want him, or not at all. Her nature revolts against continu- 
ing in holy wedlock, in its full meaning, with a man whose every thought 
is vice, whose every breath is pollution, whose body is a sink of corruption, 
a whited sepulcher. For the sake of the public she will suffer quietly, 
much, and long, but in the end, she will value her self-respect more than 
the public’s gossip, and free herself from a presence that poisons her moral 
atmosphere, that debases her body, soul, and mind. Possessing the Ameri- 
can spirit of independence, not afraid or ashamed to work, capable of self- 
direction, she will free herself from a bondage that is more painful to her 
than self-support and self-dependence can ever be. A thousand times 
rather will she brave alone the hardships of life, a thousand times rather 
will she battle alone single-handed for a livelihood for herself and her 
children, then continue in wedlock with a man whose troth at the mar- 
riage altar was a lie, whose professions of lasting love were but a hollow 
mockery, whose motive for marriage was but a bestial or mercenary one, 
who, notwithstanding sacred pledges given before God and man, continues 
after marriage the revels and debaucheries that marked his preparation 
for the holy state of matrimony. 
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But man is not the only transgressor against the sacredness of mar- 
riage. Woman, too, bears a large share of the responsibility for the present- 
day frequency of marital separations. We were told that two-thirds of our 
annual divorces were granted to wives. What of the one-third that is 
granted to husbands? What of the desecration of the marital tie by 
woman? Considering the nature of womanhood, its greater seclusion and 
protection, its larger and longer training in modesty and self-control, con- 
sidering all this, is not the charge against woman as great as that against 
man? 

The preparation which young women are given in all too many homes 
is but a training calculated to lead in the shortest time possible from the 
marriage altar to the divorce court. From the day the daughter enters 
young womanhood, the chief thought of such homes is man-catching. To 
that end, no expense is spared, no extravagance denied, no field barred, no 
artifice shunned, that shall enable the gorgeously decked-out huntress 
quickest to entrap her victim, and to bring him conquered to her feet. 

With too many parents there seems to be little consciousness that, 
besides a body to hang clothes upon, and besides certain social accomplish- 
ments with which to charm, the marriageable daughter has also a mind, 
a heart, a soul, a pair of hands, that require training in the science and 
art of keeping the husband contented and happy within the home of her 
sovereignty, and keeping herself contented and happy with the prize she 
has won. There is no preparation for the needs and responsibilities of 
domestic life, of home-companionship, of economic housekeeping. There is 
no knowledge of the art of settling down contentedly and happily with the 
man to whom she is linked for life, no skill in harmonizing differences of 
tastes and temperaments, which unharmonized, often prove disastrous to 
early married life. There is no love implanted for the sacred joys of 
motherhood. There is no knowledge of the meaning of the word “help- 
mate.” There is no conception of the difficulties involved in earning 
money, seeing how lavishly it is being expended upon her, seeing with 
what readiness her every demand for it is supplied. | 

There is probably no thought which occupies a young society woman 
more than the thought of being married; there is probably no thought 
which occupies her less than that of how to be happy when married, or 
how to make her husband happy. 

Entering upon marriage with such a conception of its meaning, with 
such resolutions, it is not difficult to tell what its ending will be. When a 
young wife’s hands and mind have nothing useful to do, they soon turn 
to the unuseful and ignoble. When a wife does not know the art of 
home-making, she soon opens for the husband the doors of cther homes. 
When a wife has no love for her husband, when she refuses him her 
sympathy, encouragement, and companionship, a husband is very apt to 
seek these where he can find them. When a wife seeks to wield the 
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authority of the husband, she soon loses the privileges of the wife. When 
a wife’s time is so much occupied with society as to have little or no 
time for a husband, it is not long before he finds those who have plenty 
of time for him. When a wife, of her own free will, bars out of her life 
the blessing of maternity, and with it a peace of heaven, she is very apt 
to send her matrimonial bark adrift without anchorage, and to increase 
the danger of its foundering upon the rocks of discontent, dissension, 
and disunion. When a wife accustoms herself to seek her pleasures out- 
side of her home, and without her husband, she not only points to her 
husband where he is to seek and find his pleasures, but also runs the danger 
of accustoming each other to seek apart pleasures that are forbidden. 
When a wife burdens her husband with extravagances beyond his ability 
to satisfy, she but hastens the day when he will endure neither the bur- 
den nor the wife. When, vampire-like, a wife saps a man of his man- 
hood instead of inspiring his soul with strength and enthusiasm to fight 
his battles and win his victories as behooves a helpmate, she soon finds her- 
self unable to live contentedly at the side of the wreckage of her making. 
When a wife feels that she cannot do without the extravagances which her 
husband will not or cannot grant, and if she has no resources of her own, 
she will endeavor to obtain them from others than her husband, and, not 
infrequently, at a cost for which settlement is made in the divorce- 
court. 

It is not whether there shall be one way or another way or no way at 
all out of marriage that is of prime import to society, but that couples 
shall live so happily together that there shall be no need of any exit at all. 
The real remedy lies not in making divorce difficult or impossible, but in 
making entrance into marriage hard, in taking every precaution in advance 
that those who join in holy wedlock for life shall possess those absolutely 
necessary prerequisites that may render possible a healthy, happy, sacred 
marital union. 

What better illustration of the truth of this than that which is afforded 
us by the history of the Jewish people? 

Their code of law recognized the right of divorce from the very first, 
and granted it for offenses far less weighty than those for which divorces 
are issued in even so obliging a state as Dakota. And yet, notwithstanding 
this readiness of the law to dissolve marital unions even for slight offenses, 
divorces in Israel were exceedingly rare. And rare have they continued in 
Israel to this day, because the care that was exercised in olden days with 
regard to a proper entrance to marriage, with regard to a proper prepara- 
tion for it, and a proper behavior while in it, is, for the most part, exer- 
cised to this day. 

The chief care of society must therefore be the prevention of the rise 
of marital misery, so that divorce, rigorous or lenient, may become wholly 
unnecessary. The present large number of divorces will, I believe, effect, 
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before long the needed cure. Where the church has failed the divorce court 
will succeed. 

Alarmed at last by the large number of marital separations, parents 
will inquire into the cause, and but a little search will show them that they 
themselves bear a large part of the responsibiity. And the young woman, 
too, will recognize the seriousness of marriage, and will duly fit herself 
for it. She will recognize that it is largely the wife who makes or mars 
the home, that, however desirable a butterfly-life may be in maidenhood, 
it has no place in the wedded state. 


Dr. J. P. Lick TENBERGER, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


I wish personally to express my appreciation of the admirable paper 
presented by Professor Howard. In the first half of the caption of the 
second division of his paper it seems to me he has given us not only the 
clue to the answer of the question under discussion but the basis for the 
right understanding of the whole divorce movement. My contribution to 
the discussion, therefore, will be litthke more than a confirmation of the 
conclusions to which he has so skilfully led us. His contention that the 
divorce movement is the product of causes inherent in our modern social 
situation is strengthened by a study of the correlation of the statistical 
curve of the increasing divorce-rate with those representing the growth of 
population, the movement in civil and ecclesiastical legislation and those 
describing such social phenemena as suicide and insanity. Population shows 
a relatively constant ratio, and, as Mr. Hill has pointed out, cannot account 
for the divorce-curve. Professor Howard stated, a fact easily confirmed, 
that civil legislation has tended slightly toward stringency, while a careful 
survey of the enactments of the churches comprising the Inter-Church Con- 
ference on Marriage and Divorce reveals a purposive and vigorous effort 
to meet the exigencies of an accelerated divorce-rate by restrictive measures 
on the part of the clergy and the church. If effective, or even greatly 
influential, the divorce-rate should have shown, in the second period, a 
diminution. As a matter of fact, there is no perceptible correlation between 
“the threefold velocity” which the divorce-rate has gained in the last 
twenty years and these movements. The case is different when we turn 
to those phenomena which are clearly the product of social causes. I 
quote from Morselli on suicide (p. 152): “The relation between the 
number of suicides and the general economical conditions is demonstrated 
by the continuous growth of the former in the century which beyond all 
others has witnessed the development of commercial relations, and the 
perfecting of the industrial arts by science. It seems almost as if the 
character of an epoch is reflected in that phenomenon of our social life, 
namely, the increase of psychological aberrations, nay, this reflection is 
such, that by the variable average alone, either of the mad or of suicides, 
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or of criminals, the economical well-being of a year or of a country can 
be determined.” The thoughtful investigator will not be at all surprised to 
find that the divorce rate bears a striking correlation to the phenomena 
here described, and Morselli, with equal propriety, might have included 
divorce among his indices of general prosperity. Unfortunately the waste 
products of an advancing civilization have often been mistaken for the 
signs of social deterioration and attention has been focused at the wrong 
point. Remedial measures have often hindered a process they were designed 
to help. We might as well seek to stop suicide by prohibitive legislation as 
divorce. The sane method, as Professor Howard has indicated, is con- 
structive treatment of the causes rather than destructive treatment of 
results. Marriage, in the aspect we are discussing, is the legal sanction 
of the social custom of the family. It is dependent upon Iaw neither for 
its institution nor for its perpetuation. We need to get rid of the fear 
that the family will disintegrate unless held together by law. The family 
always has and probably always will arise and disintegrate as the neces- 
sities of life require with scant regard for our laws on the subject. 

It would be bold and presumptuous, within the limits of a ten-minute 
paper, to attempt to present a classification of the inherent causes which 
have produced “the mighty process of spiritual liberation” which Pro- 
fessor Howard assigns as the general cause of the freer granting of 
divorce. But since this spiritual process has material foundations it may 
not be amiss briefly to note them. 

1. The roots of social causation lie deep in the soil of physical processes. 
Social institutions enjoy no exemption from the law of survival. A dynamic 
physical environment is destined to produce radical changes in the psy- 
chological and social processes. Therefore, in the new adjustment of the 
family, necessitated by the industrial revolution, are to be found, not only 
the causes of much domestic infelicity, but changed ideals regarding the 
family. Rising standards of living, pressure of the modern economic life 
upon the home, the passing of the economic function of the family and 
the economic emancipation of women are among the most important 
material facts which have produced changed ideas and ideals and serve 
as a partial basis on which to explain the movement toward spiritual 
liberation. 

2. The struggle for social liberation in the United States has been par- 
ticularly rapid since the Civil War. Individualism has thriven on our 
soil. Free from inherited traditions regarding the sacredness of institu- 
tions, inherent in a monarchical or despotic form of government, Americans 
assume toward them the same attitude as toward government itself. Insti- 
tutions exist to promote “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. When 
for any reason they become destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish them and to organize new ones, laying their 
foundations on such principles and organizing their powers in such form 
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as to them shall seem most likely to effect their welfare and happiness.” 
(Slightly paraphrased.) The popularization of law, increased popular 
learning, and the improved social status of women, conspire to render 
intolerable domestic conditions placidly endured under the régime of eco- 
nomic necessity and patriarchal authority. 

3. These arguments seem to me implicit in Professor Howard's gen- 
eralizations and I have merely called attention to them, but a third of no 
less vital and fundamental importance he has omitted. I refer to the 
transition in religious and ethical concepts which has taken place in the 
same period. 

Since Darwin published his Origin of Species in 1859, the whole intel- 
lectual process has been transformed. The old static, dualistic view of the 
world has been replaced by the new scientific outlook with its evolution- 
concept and its stringent genetic method. What are the results in the 
sphere of religion and ethics? Two generations have witnessed the passing 
of the dogmatic age in Protestant theology. The heresy trials of the last 
few decades witness the throes of transition as clearly as strikes and riots 
do the struggle of readjustment in the industrial world. The time- 
honored landmarks of religious authority have been obliterated and the 
new basis has not yet been fully established. The case is not different in 
the sphere of ethics. With the changed point of view have come new 
ethical valuations. The stern morality of Puritanism, based on theoretical 
standards, is being replaced by # practical morality arising out of our 
changed social conditions. As a combined result, virtue no longer consists 
in literal obedience to arbitrary standards set by community or church but 
rather in conduct consistent with the demands of a growing personality. 
Whereas piety in marriage once consisted in loyalty to the institution, and 
any suffering which might arise was to be endured rather than to bring 
reproach upon an institution vested with peculiar divine sanction, today 
our revised ethical and religious ideas cause us to feel that marriage was 
made for man and not man for marriage, and that the moral value of 
marriage lies in the mutual happiness of those who enter into it. Popular 
moral sentiment, which more than ever regards the ideal marriage as the 
supreme method of realizing the perpetuity and education of the race, 
nevertheless recognizes worse evils than divorce and has come not only to 
approve but to encourage the breaking of the conventional marriage tie 
to the crushing of the human spirit. 

A group of practical consequences are thus brought into view as the 
result of a rising and not a falling standard of ethics. 

1. There is a growing intolerance of evils formerly endured. Assume 
that the moral status of marriage conditions remains the same and that 
moral perception is clarified. The result will be precisely the same as if 
the moral consciousness should remain undisturbed while immorality 
increased. Improved ethical standards or increased ethical culture may 
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therefore become as efficient disturbing causes as increased immorality. 
Until the time comes when moral conduct shall more nearly conform to 
improved moral ideals, the high divorce-rate will continue to be a vigor- 
ous protest against the discrepancy. 

2. Practical ethics knows no distinction of sex and the “vicious dual 
standard of morality by which society still measures the sexual sins of 
men and women to the woman’s disadvantage” is deemed ultimately to 
disappear. 

3. Ideals compatible with the nature of the economic family of neces- 
sity are inadequate under improved ethical and religious standards. As 
the family ministers less to the necessities of life it ministers more to its 
amenities. A relation deficient in the higher ethical values, easily endured, 
if at all perceived, in the family whose coherence rested chiefly upon its 
economic advantage, may furnish the strongest motive for disintegration 
in the family based upon mutual happiness and helpfulness. 

4. Perhaps the chief effect of the causes we are considering is mani- 
fest in the development of the new basis of sexual morality. As the func- 
tion of the family undergoes the transition from that of practical expedi- 
ency to the higher functions, uncongeniality and incompatibility become 
more serious matters. They are quite as capable of destroying the pur- 
pose of marriage as much graver difficulties under the old régime. Ethical 
values come to reside in those qualities of mutual attraction and prefer- 
ence which constitute the new basis of marriage. Aside from certain modi- 
tying limitations of social utility, sincere affection is coming to be recog- 
nized by society as the only normal and decent basis for marriage and 
parenthood. It is from this point of view that we begin to regard all 
marriages based upon economic or social advantage as a bargain in sex and 
a form of legalized prostitution. And furthermore, that coercion, whether 
on the part of church or state, which compels one person to live with 
another person of the opposite sex in repugnant conjugal relations, does 
violence to all the finer ethical instincts of the soul and thus comes to be 
regarded as a species of despotism incompatible with free institutions. 

If these generalizations are approximately correct, then it is certainly 
clear that the actual compelling forces in the sphere of religion and ethics 
are not ecclesiastical enactments and reactionary clerical resolutions which 
represent the conservative influences in the church, but those which reside 
in the nature of our modern social, intellectual, and religious life, and 
while less spectacular are nevertheless actually producing the practical 
results we are witnessing in the accelerated divorce-rate. 

It is in these three groups of causes, namely, economic development, 
social progress, and religious and ethical readjustment, all of which have 
exerted their most potent influences in this country in the period covered 
by the two divorce reports, that we find the basis of the divorce movement. 

Adhering then a little more mercilessly to the forces of social causa- 
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tion I do not wholly concur with the leader of the discussion in the strong 
emphasis placed upon “bad marriage laws and bad marriages.” So far as 
hasty, ill-advised, and misfit marriages are concerned, the relatively small 
number of divorces (2 I-10 per cent. in the first year) in the early years 
of married life does not reveal an overwhelming number of those mar- 
riages which result in speedy termination. That the great majority of 
divorces occur after the fifth year, and half after ten years of married 
life seems to indicate that causes other than those due to bad marriages 
are exerting a constant and increasing pressure. As to biological misfits 
and mis-selection, like those due to social diseases, it is difficult to show 
why these should become increasingly dynamic in the last four decades, 
except that the changed environment furnishes the stimuli, which I think 
is the true explanation. I should say, then, as Professor Howard did of 
divorce laws, that there are good marriage laws and bad marriage laws, 
but I should incline strongly to the same conclusion in respect to their 
effects, viz., that the solution of our problem would not be at hand even 
if all marriage laws were good so long as the forces operate as they now 
do in which we have located the causes of the rising divorce-rate. 

The increasing disruption of the family is a clearly recognized evil, but 
the necessary readjustment of the legal and social status of persons whose 
marriage relations have broken down, which we call divorce, is necessary 
and moral. Until the new family finds its equilibrium in the changed eco- 
nomic, social, and religious environment a high rate of divorce is inevitable, 


and is an index of progress rather than a sign of social disintegration. 


Hon. WALTER GeorGE SMITH, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


1. Professor Howard is quite correct in tracing the origin of divorce to 
the Reformation. It is a strong inference from the theory that marriage 
is a civil contract, that the state recognized it and also recognized its 
dissolution. 

2. The professor is right also in his conclusion “that the real grounds 
of divorce are far beyond the influence of the statute maker, and to sustain 
the well-known dictum of Bertillon that laws extending the number of 
accepted causes of divorce or relaxing the procedure in divorce suits have 
little influence ‘upon the increase in the number of decrees.’” And, of 
course, all must agree with him that reforms of the statute may exert a 
morally beneficent effect, though a narrow one, and such laws as the decree 
nisi and the other recommendations of the Divorce Congress of 1906 
“would greatly contribute to the creation of the healthful legal environ- 
ment.” 

3. Again the professor is absolutely right in saying that the fundamental 
causes of divorce “are planted deeply in the imperfections of the social 
system, notably in false sentiments regarding marriage and the family, and 
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which can only be removed through more rational principles and methods 
of education.” 

4. Again his inference is just that from the analysis of the figures of the 
ieport of Director North, though he puts in, in the form of a query, that 
“they .... in actual practice reveal an astonishing leaning toward a freer 
granting of divorce” and “disclose a tendency toward dissolution of wed- 
lock by mutual consent or even at the demand of either spouse.” 

5. And again we can agree with him and with the Rev. Dr. Dike that 
“the establishment of uniform laws is not the central point of the divorce 
problem.” 

6. I confess I do not understand the professor’s reasoning from the 
statistics that “there are nearly twice as many divorced in the twelfth year 
J of the wedded life as in the first. Now, when we consider that probably 
there are more people in the first than in the eighteenth year of married 
life, and that we have more cogent reasons to explain the laxity of the 
marriage bond during the earlier period, we are scarcely warranted in 
assuming that liberal divorce laws in themselves are perceptibly weakening 


the nuptial tie.” 

7. While it is not fair to assume that a very large proportion of mar- 
riages are entered into with the deliberate intention of obtaining a divorce 
later, yet here is the qualification to distinguish between that which is 
explicit and that which is implicit. The community are being gradually 
educated (if they are not now fully educated) to a knowledge of the fact 
that with little trouble, little expense, and a little loss of social prestige (the 
last becoming more and more negligible) marriages can be terminated 
practically at the will of the parties. Surely this must have the effect of 
making them more careless in assuming the marriage relation. 

8. Nor can I believe with the professor that the proportion of divorces 
obtained for the purpose of entering into new marital relations is not very 
significant, notwithstanding the inferences he deduces from the Prussian 
and Swiss statistics. 

9. With the rest of the professor’s paper I am compelled for the most 
part to disagree. Perhaps this disagreement arises to a certain extent from 
a lack of appreciation of the professor’s terminology. When he speaks of 
“the mighty process of spiritual liberation which is radically changing the 
relative positions of man and woman in the family and in society,” and points 
out with apparent satisfaction that “more and more wife and child have 
been released from the sway of the housefather and placed directly under 
the larger social control ;” when he speaks of the new solidarity of the state 
as being won at the expense of the old solidarity of the family, and says 
that “beyond question the individualization for the sake of socialization 
is producing the loftier ideal of the marital union and a juster view of the 
relative functions of the sexes in the world’s work,” and adds that “immedi- 
ately from the very nature of the process it has inured most to the advan- 
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tage of the woman,” he is expressing satisfaction with a gradual social 
revolution that fills my mind with alarm, because it is based upon an abso- 
lute extinction of a fundamental religious principle; it is attempting to do 
what nature has not done in giving an equality of responsibility to man and 
to woman, and is setting up a deified state in the stead of the God upon 
whose laws, both natural and revealed, our civilization has been founded. 

I deny that the granting of divorces from 1887 to 1906, where the appli- 
cants in 66 per cent. have been women, has resulted otherwise than in 
demoralizing the attitude of men end of women toward the married state. 

Fortunately, there are certain fundamental principles of natural justice 
that all men share in common, and there are certain benevolent tendencies 
known as natural virtues which exist strongly in some natures where 
religion seems never to have held sway. These noble dispositions, generous 
impulses and compassionate feelings appear in ail that Professor Howard 
has said. He sees the evils arising from immorality in all its phases upon 
the part of the husband, and the consequent suffering that ensues to the 
wife, and he thinks that by removing the husband from the position in which 
he has been placed by nature and permitting the wife to hold over him the 
constant threat of divorce the situation will be cured. This is the “per- 
verted chivalry” of which Sidney Brooks wrote not long ago in endeavoring 
to find an explanation of the marvelous growth of divorce laws in the 
United States. 

Of course, Professor Howard and men of his school are at the opposite 
pole from men who look upon the marriage relation as a sacrament, as a 
relation that rises so high above a civil contract that the state is guilty 
of usurpation in attempting to dissolve it. Marriage, it should be borne in 
mind, up to the time of the Reformation was looked upon as a status 
creating the family, and the family antedated the state, the state proceeding 
from the family. The attempt to individualize so as to give to man and 
woman the same sphere of action is going contrary to nature. It is not a 
question whether man is superior or inferior to woman. I suppose most of 
us are united in the belief that to woman is given the greater natural 
purity, the greater natural spirituality. Certainly those virtues that are 
peculiar to the feminine will not lack of recognition in any assembly of 
educated men, and surely it is the finest test of civilization that it gives 
to woman that peculiarly exalted position that is, in accordance with true 
chivalry, the position that is hers, not by the compulsion of any law, but by 
the recognition of her real high place in the ideal community. But the 
attempt to establish an equality that results in comradeship, that endeavors 
to ignore the relative strength, mental and physical, of the male and female, 
men who have studied the philosophy of history aright, even without a 
religious bias, must conclude is founded upon fallacy. I suppose the near- 
est approach to an equality of the sexes in the sense in which the term is 
understood by those who are advocating it in these modern days existed 
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in the time of the Roman Empire under Augustus and his successors to 
the time of Constantine. Is it desirable to have a similar social condition 
in these modern days? 

It is a pleasure to agree with Professor Howard when he says “the 
center of the dual problem of reforming and protecting the family is mar- 
riage and not divorce.” All he says upon this subject meets with my hearty 
concurrence. 

To sum up, in my judgment divorce is both a cause and an effect. I do 
not believe that any education of the character that Professor Howard 
suggests, no matter how widespread, can ever change nature, and the legis- 
lator who endeavors to change it will find his laws are a dead letter. For 
many centuries, and even down to our own time, divorce was so exceptional 
among the masses of the people, even among those who followed the teach- 
ings of Luther and his associates, that it was practically negligible. 

The contention that Switzerland and the United States are the most 
enlightened and democratic nations of the world would, of course, not be 
contested in either of them. But what shall we say of England, of Ire- 
land, not to speak of the Latin countries and Canada, where divorce is prac- 
tically unknown? 

It seems to me that the chasm between men of the new school of 
thought, who believe that the tendencies of human nature implanted by the 
Creator can be regulated otherwise than by religious sanction, and those 
who believe that the inevitable tendencies of our common nature can be 
controlled only by an appeal to religion cannot be bridged. Professor 
Howard has presented in scholarly form the best results of what is known 
as the scientific method of considering the divorce problem. I trust I do 
him no injustice when I say that he forgets the proposition, which is old as 
time. A recent writer has expressed it thus: 

“For that there is a distinction between right and wrong; that orthodoxy 
and heresy are absolute realities and not mere prejudices; that there is 
such a thing as standing on one’s feet and seeing the world aright, and 
such a thing as standing on one’s head and mirror-reading the universe. 
.... We have talked of progress, of the relativity of knowledge, of science 
and empirical realities until we have come to the conclusion that absolute 
reality and absolute truth are sheer adumbrations, the survival of phan- 
toms created by the human mind in its myth-making and fetish-worshiping 
stages. ‘General theories are everywhere contemned; the doctrine of the 
rights of man is dismissed with the doctrine of the fall of man. Atheism it- 
self is too theological for us today. Revolution is too much of a system, 
liberty too much of a restraint. We will have no generalizations. Everything 
matters except everything.’ But why this fear of the infinite and the absolute? 
Are not the finite and the relative equally mysterious? .... And since the 
credentials they produce fail to satisfy him, he decides that these noisy 
latter-day prophets are nothing but common heretics—men who struggle 
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vainly in a topsy-turvydom of their own creation. They are obsessed by 
what he calls ‘the negative spirit,’ the spirit that discovers weakness and 
failure, the spirit of disillusionment and dead ideals. ‘The eye that can 
perceive what are the wrong things increases in an uncanny, and devouring 
clarity, while the eye which sees what things are right is growing mistier 
and mistier till it goes almost blind with doubt To us light must 
be henceforth the dark thing, the thing of which we cannot speak. To us, 
as to Milton’s devils in pandemonium, it is darkness that is visible.’ And 
yet we talk of progress, and modernism has become almost a religion.” 


Proressor E. A. Ross, UNIversITy oF WISCONSIN 


First, a word touching ecclesiastical pronouncements on this problem. 
Clergymen say they are in a position to state what is the will of God in 
the matter of divorce. We sociologists, less fortunate than they, know no 
way of settling the problem save by painstakingly ascertaining what divorce 
policy conduces to the greatest welfare of the individuals concerned and of 
society, in the long run. Now, either these two standards—the divine and 
the human—accord, or they do not. If God wills the happiness of his 
creatures, then we may rest in the assurance that the right interpreters of 
the divine will regarding divorce will, along their chosen route, reach, with 
an enviable swiftness and ease, the same practical conclusions as the sociolo- 
gists, who make the effect of individual and social well-being the basis of 
judging an institution. 

If, on the other hand, it be held that the divine decrees regarding divorce 
may clash with the welfare of the individual and of society 1n the long run, 
then those who undertake to declare the divine will had better provide 
themselves with very solid and incontestable credentials if they expect 
people to follow their guidance, even at the expense of individual and 
social happiness. 

The champions of marriage as a sacrament twit us with standing for 
marriage as a mere civil contract. There are, to be sure, many shallow 
people who take the latter view; but I do not believe that the scientific 
students of society assimilate marriage with an ordinary contract. Their 
view is that marriage is a socia!!y approved status, which a man and a 
woman voluntarily adopt, but which they may not renounce without the 
consent of society. 

I am not of those who insist a grown man and a grown woman may 
assume any mutual relation they please. The welfare of the children— 
if there are any—and of society at large must certainly come into reckon- 
ing. At the same time, I fear our discussion has so far dwelt too exclu- 
sively on these factors. Surely the individual happiness of the mismated 
couple should count as at least a factor in the settlement of the problem. 
After all, divorce is not a monster going about breaking up happy homes. 
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No harmonious union was ever ended by divorce. The fact that in twenty 
years the proportion of divorces granted to couples whe had been married 
twenty-one years or more, has increased from 8.3 per cent. to 10.6 per cent. 
was cited as if something ought to be done about it. I agree it is sad to 
see a man and woman give it up after the years have brought them to the 
time of life when new and satisfying ties are not easily formed. Still, is 
it not rather presumptuous for society to tell two middle-aged people, 
probably without young children, who, after twenty-one years of experience, 
agree they would be happier apart, that it knows better than they do what 
is best for them? 

Excepting the small proportion of cases of hopeless incompatibility of 
temperament, a divorce testifies, no doubt, to some defect in efficiency or 
character in one or both of the spouses. Our divorces are, therefore, 
symptoms of a great evil, but it does not follow that the evil is any greater 
now than it was formerly nor that the evil can be lessened by narrowing 
the way of exit from marital unhappiness. Let those who are alarmed by 
growing divorce look further back. Let them center their efforts on 
lessening the proportion of unhappy marriages. There are open to them a 
number of promising policies which I shall commend to their consideration 
without comment. 

1. Instruction of girls in domestic science, housekeeping, etc. 

2. Systematic instruction of the youth of both sexes in the ethics and 
ideals of the marriage relation. 

3. Safe-guards in custom, perhaps in law, against the marriage of pure 
women to men tainted with venereal disease. 

4. Marriage only at place of residence of one of the parties. 

5. Repudiation of the “common-law marriage.” 

6. A filing of declaration of intention to marry not less than (say) six 
weeks before the issuance of a marriage license. (Statistics show that the 
success of a marriage is in direct relation to the length of time the parties 
have been acquainted before marriage.) 

7. Where the volume of business warrants it, the creation of special 
divorce tribunals on which women shall sit as well as men. 


ConcLuDING REMARKS OF PROFESSOR Howarp 


In his address closing the discussion of the session, Dr. Howard said 
in substance: It is objected by Dr. Lichtenberger that too much importance 
is assigned to bad marriage laws as a cause of divorce; and that this is 
inconsistent with the position that divorce statutes, good or bad, have little 
influence on the divorce-rate. In reply, it is freely admitted that bad 
marriage law is not the chief source of divorce. Nevertheless, it will 
account for the dissolution of wedlock in far more instances than will a 
bad divorce law. For, in reality, clandestine marriage are very often due 
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to this cause; and clandestine marriages are apt to terminate in divorce. 
Moreover, bad marriage laws may permit or fail to prevent the union of 
those who are unfit because of venereal disease, insanity, crime, or degen- 
eracy. Thus there is a radical difference between a bad divorce law and a 
bad marriage law. 

Professor Ross likewise believes that too much stress has been laid 
upon “bad marriage laws and bad marriages” as the center of the divorce 
problem; and he believes that we must go deeper in harmony with the 
second proposition of Dr. Howard’s paper. But do not “bad marriages” 
really go to the heart of the problem? Marriages, not legally, but soci- 
ologically bad, are meant. They include frivolous, mercenary, ignorant, 
and physiologically vicious unions. They embrace all that would be for- 
bidden by Francis Galton’s science of Eugenics; all that might in part be 
prevented by a right system of education. Indeed, bad marriages are the 
cause of the ciash of ideals referred to. At present men and more fre- 
quently women enter into wedlock ignorantly, or with a vague or low 
ideal of its true meaning. The higher ideal of right connubial life, of 
spiritual connubial Ife, often comes after the ceremony. It is ex post 
facto; and it is forced upon the aggrieved by suffering, cruelty, lack of 
compatibility, “prostitution within the marriage bond.” An adequate sys- 
tem of social and sex education would tend to establish such ideals before 
the ceremony. “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

Dr. Dike objected to the form of the second proposition, believing that 
Sir Henry Maine’s dictum, that the movement of progressive societies has 
been from status to contract, is a more satisfactory expression of the evo- 
lutionary process under consideration. To this criticism it may be replied 
that Maine published his Ancient Law in 1861, many years before the birth 
of sociology as now understood. While it is true that since Roman days 
there has been a great advance from status to contract in the sphere of 
legal relations; it is sot less true that in the present half-century there has 
been a vast progress from individualism to collectivism, from the person 
to the state. Were Maine now living, doubtless he would see the need 
of reshaping his dictum to express the new process of “individualization 
for the sake of socialization.” Not individual contract but social control 
is the key to our problem. 

Mr. Smith has brilliantly presented the sacramental conception of 
indissoluble wedlock. “I have a proper respect,” declared Professor Howard, 
“for the courage and firmness with which the ancient church of Rome 
maintains her ideals, even her mediaeval ideals. In truth, from her unity, 
her centralization of authority, the Catholic Church today holds the point 
of vantage which sometime under a wise and progressive head may make 
her among religious organizations the leader in social achievement. But 
progress cannot be won by clinging to the authority of ancient ideals in 
social questions. We are assured that indissoluble monogamic marriage is 
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according to both natural and divine law. But did natural law cease to work 
in old Jewish days? May it not be possible that natural law now guides 
social evolution? Moreover, is marriage any more “divine” than other 
social institutions? Was the only sacred wedlock created in the Garden 
of Eden by the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? Verily there are more 
gods than one, if we are to judge from the comparative history of matri- 
monial institutions. Many backward, even barbarous, peoples, who never 
heard of Javeh, are quite capable of teaching us useful lessons regarding 
divorce and marriage. Nay, in the days of Abraham, 2250 B.c., according 
to the Code of Hammurabi, the Babylonians, the teachers of Israel, had 
developed marriage and domestic institutions in many respects far more 
“modern” than those described in the sacred scriptures of the ancient 
Jews. Besides, as Rabbi Krauskopf has just shown, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob did not forbid divorce. 

Truly, for the apostle of social righteousness, God did not close his 
revelation in olden times. Today, more clearly than in Judaea, he inspires 
the hearts and brains of devoted men and women to cleanse the slum, 
battle with social disease, and rescue women and children from sexual or 
industrial slavery. It is high time to cease the appeal to mere authority, 
and to accept marriage, the home, and the family as purely human social 
institutions to be freely dealt with by men according to human needs. 
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HOW FAR SHOULD MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY BE 
INDIVIDUALIZED? 


PROFESSOR JAMES E. HAGERTY 
Ohio State University 


The changes in industrial and social organization in recent 
times have modified greatly the relationship between members of 
the family which existed in the patriarchal régime. The relations 
of the patriarch to the members of the household and the eco- 
nomic system which he controlled are too well known to need 
restatement here. The family was organized to perpetuate the 
family name and unity, and no rights of individual members 
were recognized which compromised this purpose. This ideal 
has been changed to one where social welfare is sought in the 
recognition of the rights of individual members of the family 
to the greatest possible latitude in the development of their 
capacities and powers. The power of the father and husband in 
the family has gradually weakened, while the rights and privileges 
of the wife and mother and the children have been strengthened. 
These changes are expressed both in statute law and in public 
opinion. 

The rights and privileges of the wife have been most com- 
pletely developed in America. A discussion of the sphere of 
woman has attained a dignity which prevails in no other country, 
and this is a clear indication of her status. 

The marriage contract still in use requires the husband “to 
love, cherish, and protect.” The wife is required “to love, honor, 
and obey.” The husband must support, protect, and be responsi- 
ble for his wife. The wife is required to render personal service 
to the husband, and to obey him. While in places the wife is 
iegally bound to these oblizations imposed upon her, public 
opinion does not support the claims of the husband to the wife in 
these respects. While she is expected to conform to the habits, 
tastes, and peculiarities of her husband, he has no redress if she 
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refuses. However, he is the head of the home and the wishes of 
the wife must yield to his when their interests clash. 

When unmarried, woman’s right to earn her own support by 
going into industrial pursuits is generally conceded in the United 
States. When she earns her living, she is free from the obliga- 
tions due a parent arising from economic dependence on him, 
and is thus, so far as economic reasons are concerned, under no 
requirement to marry. If woman owns property when married, 
she is permitted to hold this property and to have jurisdiction 
over it in nearly every instance. In some states she has the same 
rights of inheritance as the husband and the tendency of legisla- 
tion is to put her upon the same plane as the husband in this 
regard. While the common law does not give the mother the 
right to the labor and services or earnings of a child until it is 
of age or marries the same as the husband, there is a tendency 
to grant her these rights especially if she is a widow. Her title 
to the earnings of her children in the latter case ought to be much 
more clear than that of a husband in any case except that of 
misfortune. 

There is a tendency to consider the earnings of the husband 
as a joint product to which both husband and wife have an equal 
title. Where this principle has given rise to the allowance system 
the wife is free from the petty annoyances of begging funds from 
the husband to meet the expenses of the household. She then 
enjoys a regular income which may be used for her own personal 
expenditures as well as for the keeping of the house. The allow- 
ance system may be used however in a way not in conformity 
with the above theory. The husband may decide how much the 
wife is to have out of his earnings for certain purposes, and the 
wife may have nothing to say in regard to the matter. Upon 
the other hand, without the allowance system the total household 
and other expenses may be met in such a way as to emphasize 
the fact that the family earnings are a joint product. Whether 
the allowance or some other system is used the method 
employed in meeting expenditures should not embarrass the 
wife; it should result from a conference in which the husband 
and wife are equal factors in the decision. 
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Recent laws which give the wife the same rights in inherit- 
ance as the husband tend to support the theory that the family 
carnings are the joint product of husband and wife in which 
each should share equally. The slow development of this theory 
must be traced to other factors in the subordination of woman 
than those connected with her relative earning power. Man’s 
sphere has been almost exclusively in the productive occupations 
which yield financial returns. Woman’s work has been that of 
home-making and home-keeping and consequently she has been 
engaged in the so-called unproductive consumption for which 
there is no monetary return. But in home-keeping she renders a 
service to her family and society which gives her an economic 
value equal to that of her husband. The recognition of this 
principle, however late, means much for the complete emancipa- 
tion of woman. 

In the household, in the making of the home, woman renders 
her greatest social service and finds her highest function. Here 
she should be queen and priestess and no household arrangements 
should interfere with the development of her personality in its 
highest functioning. 

The education and culture of woman is conceded in the 
United States, and it has been made possible for her to receive 
training equal to that received by man. Opportunities for the 
higher education of woman have not until recently been afforded 
on the continent of Europe outside of Switzerland, and the neces- 
sity for training comparable to that which man receives is even 
now denied. In the United States the right to an education has 
been put upon individualistic grounds, that is, the right to self 
development, to culture, and to happiness. This notion has 
arisen here as a part of our democracy. 

The social advantages of the higher education of woman have 
not been properly emphasized in this country. Women as moth- 
ers are the educators of the children and on this account they 
should be well trained. As soon as we understand that the 
environment of infancy and early childhood is of more import- 
ance than later training we will appreciate the social importance 
of cultured mothers. Long ago in his great essay “What knowl- 
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edge is of most worth?” Mr. Spencer gave due emphasis to the 
social need for well-trained mothers. 

A recognition of an equal partnership of husband and wife 
in the marital contract is the present tendency. Public opinion is 
tending to support this view regardless of the wording of the 
marital contract, and laws in the statute-books of states discrimi- 
nating against the wife are becoming dead letters. In no group 
does public opinion support the coercive authority of the husband 
except among the lower classes, and even here laws protect the 
wife against cruel and malicious treatment by the husband. Most 
people are willing to concede the advantages of the equal partner- 
ship of husband and wife, both upon the contracting parties and. 
upon the children of the family. The education of woman quali- 
fies her for this relationship. Where the husband and wife are 
upon the same level, where the woman is educated so that she is 
in fact the equal of her husband, this sort of marital relationship 
elevates the social and spiritual status of the family. Where this 
relationship exists parents can co-operate to good advantage in 
training and in developing their children. 

The emancipation of woman has introduced certain social 
conditions the value of which is questionable. When woman is 
educated she marries later in life and is less inclined to marry. 
She uses better judgment in marrying and will not marry in a 
given case unless the alliance gives a very definite promise of 
happiness. She is very likely to make head interests a necessary 
supplement to heart interests. With the opportunities for women 
in industrial pursuits she is freed from the economic necessity 
of marrying. When she marries later in life, she hzs fewer 
children. If this reduction in numbers means an improvement in 
quality, the outcome is wholesome. 

Biological problems, however, are introduced which as yet 
are unsolved. All we can do is to state them. It is claimed 
that the chances of having offspring diminish with the better 
education and the higher development of woman, and when she 
becomes a mother, the offspring are not as healthy and vigorous 
as are those of other classes. 
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CHILDREN 


The social recognition of the rights of the child against the 
inordinate claims of the guardian are now well recognized in 
democratic countries. There was a time when a child could be 
punished for failing to pay the debts of a parent and for the mis- 
deeds of a parent, so strong was the family bond and the family 
obligation. These restrictions have long since been removed. 

Nearly everywhere the father is entitled to the labor and 
services or compensation for the labor of a child until it is of 
age. Many restrictions have been placed, however, upon the 
iabor of a child. Child-labor laws forbid the employment of 
children under a certain age in specified employments. In rural 
communities, as a rule, the parent is rewarded by the fruits of the 
labor of children until they are of age. In cities, however, where 
as a rule the minor does not work for the parent, public opinion 
does not support the claim of the parent to the rewards of the 
toil of the minor unless the income of the latter is necessary to 
maintain the household. When he lives at home he will pay his 
board and the balance of his income will be used in defraying 
his personal expenditures. 

The child-labor legislative movement began in England in the 
early part of the nineteenth century as a result of the abuses 
connected with the employment of pauper children in the fac- 
tories. This movement which continued throughout the century 
consisted in placing greater and greater restrictions on the em- 
ployment of children. In the United States a movement compar- 
able to this has taken place. Most of the Northern states have 
child-labor laws. Through the aggressive policy of the National 
Child Labor Committee this movement has extended to the 
Southern states. In the Northern states the tendency now is to 
make the child-labor laws more uniform and to raise the minimum 
age at which children can be employed. 

These laws are passed primarily to protect the child, to give 
him ample time to secure the rudiments of an education, to give 
his body a chance to grow to normal proportion, and to protect 
his morals while he is young from the contaminating influence 
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of evil associates. The secondary purpose of this legistation is 
to safeguard the interests of society, as its security and advance- 
ment depend upon a well-trained moral citizenship free from 
physical degeneracy. 

The child may be protected immediately from his own desires, 
or from the selfishness of his parents, or from the needs of the 
family of which he is a member. Social experience has taught 
us that in the absence of child-labor laws, the child would neither 
be educated nor be given the proper physical development. The 
opportunity to earn money has enticed many a child to a factory 
at an early age. Here lack of either a mental or industrial educa- 
tion and a narrow routine position have condemned many a child 
to a permanent mediocre position and a low standard of living. 
The selfishness of the parent may also start the child of tender 
years to labor with the above-named results. In these laws the 
state invades the home and protects the child from its own ignor- 
ance and its parents’ shortsighted selfishness. The righ: to pass 
child-labor laws, and the necessity for them are now generally 
conceded. 

Education is becoming less optional than formerly, as most of 
the states are passing compulsory educational laws requiring chil- 
dren to attend school until they are 13, 14, 15 years of age, or 
until they have finished certain branches of study. Experience 
has shown that many children will not be educated unless they 
are required to go to school. Even with a compulsory law the 
truant officer must be vigilant to enforce it. 

Reports of the Commissioner of Education show that our 
achievements in general education are even yet very restricted. 
In the report of the Department of Education for 1900 it is 
stated that 
over 50 per cent. of all public-school pupils were in the first and second 


grades and were less than nine years of age; 87.5 per cent. were in the first 
five grades and under twelve years of age. 


In his report for 1908 the Commissioner says that 


The mere ability to read and to write indicates a very slight remove from a 
crass ignorance, and a large proportion of our people are in danger of 
stopping at this point. The early withdrawal of pupils from school is a 
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fact universally recognized, although up to this time there have been few 
systematic investigations as to the extent and the causes of the evil. It 
is, however, significant that they all indicate a marked decline in school 
attendance between the fourth and fifth school years or grades, and con- 
tinued decrease thereafter. 


Education is considered a social function and social right has 

taken priority over family rights. In democracy everything 
depends on the quality of the citizenship, for without an educated 
citizenship democracy must fail. A census of our prison popula- 
tion will show that the great majority of criminals are ignorant. 
One-third of the 1,600 convicts of the Ohio Penitentiary cannot 
read or write and the education of another third of these con- 
victs is limited simply to the ability to read and write. As condi- 
tions here are typical of those prevailing in similar institutions, 
the shortsightedness of our past social policy in not making edu- 
cation obligatory will at once be obvious. A showing equally as 
bad could be made for ignorance as a cause of pauperism. The 
positive side of social action is of more significance to the state 
than the negative. It is more important to train good citizens 
because of the value of such citizens to themselves and the state 
than it is for the state to protect itself against the demoralizing 
influence of the anti-social criminal and dependent classes. 

The state invades the home for another reason, and passes 
judgment on the method of governing the family. If parents 
abuse or maltreat their children, if they allow them to have evil 
associates, if the moral atmosphere surrounding the home is im- 
pure and demoralizing, the state steps in and takes the children 
from the parents. Here parental authority reaches its last ditch. 
It may be exercised if it is wholesome, and if the function ren- 
dered cannot be performed in a better way by the state, as the 
educational function. However, when parents are deprived of 
their children by the state, the latter are placed in another home. 
The best judgment of child-saving authorities today is that the 
normal home is the best possible environment for the growth 
and development of children. Institutional homes for children 
have been tried but are now considered by the best authorities as 
very inferior substitutes for home training. 
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One other way in which parental authority has been weakened 
in the United States remains to be mentioned. The right of 
parents to dispose of offspring in marriage is a survival of 
parental ownership. In Germany the right of parents to choose 
a husband for a daughter or a wife for a son is still conceded. 
In a number of continental countries practically similar parental 
rights exist. In the United States the consent of parents to mar- 
riage of children is necessary only in case of minors, but when 
minors marry without parental consent, the marriage is valid. 
Who will deny that better unions result when choice is left to the 
contracting parties rather than to parents? Parental dictation 
in these matters is so repugnant to our theories of individual 
rights that efforts to control usually result adversely. 

The modern family is becoming democratic in many ways. 
Coercive power is giving way to control by persuasion. It is 
generally admitted that children are under better control when 
persuasive instead of coercive methods are used. When given 
privileges and responsibilities this method of control trains them 
for efficient citizens in a democracy. 

Certain social and industrial forces have been at work which 
have weakened the solidarity of the home and have released its 
members from some family obligations. Formerly certain house- 
hold industries were well developed. Some of these have been 
taken out of the home in relatively recent times. The kitchen is 
now the only productive factor in the home, and the preparation 
of many kinds of foods which were formerly produced in the 
kitchen, is now left to factories. Where the boarding-house and 
the family hotel are in use, even the kitchen has ceased to be a 
factor in home economics. Where the industries have been 
removed from the home, children have been released from certain 
obligations of household duties. 

The home was once a place of worship, and family prayers 
in religious families were regular features. The religious educa- 
tion of the children, which formerly took place in the home, has 
now been assumed by the Sunday school in connection with the 
church. The prayer meeting has tended to take the family from 
the home to the church for religious worship, and the church, in 
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a still wider way, has assumed most of the religious functions 
of the home. 

In education the former home interests have been invaded to 
the greatest extent. With the development of the public school, 
and especially ‘vith compulsory education, children are sent from 
the home to be educated. With the appearance of the kinder- 
garten, the home is turning over very small children to the school 
for purposes of education. The play-ground, the social settle- 
ment, and the socialized school are meeting in a much larger way 
the educational needs of children. 

These institutions are breaking up the solidarity of the family, 
and are making the individual members less dependent upon each 
other, and upon parental authurity. What is still worse, parents 
are in danger of delivering over to these outside agencies prac- 
tically all cultural and educational training, thus weakening still 
further the bonds between parents and children. Where will 
this social tendency stop? Will it lead ultimately to the disinte- 
gration of the family as a social institution? However, with all 
encroachments upon it, the family is still, and, I believe, will re- 
main the fundamental social institution. 

The use of boarding-houses and the establishment of homes 
in flats and family hotels mark a still further departure in the 
destruction of family unity. The boarding-house and the family 
hotel are abnormal institutions in which to develop family in- 
tegrity and strength. Their influence on the personality and 
training of the child is very questionable. In these institutions 
family unity and the welfare of children suffer without any 
apparent advantages. 

Family solidarity is better maintained in the country than in 
the city. In the country, children usually remain at home until 
they are of age. Many of the outside agencies above described 
are not present to weaken the influence of the home. In urban 
communities, social conditions are so diversified that new develop- 
ments must of necessity be sought. In the city it would seem 
that the hope of the children of the poor lies in the social settle- 
ment, the playground and the school. The condition of home life 
in the city, so far as the great masses are concerned, makes it im- 
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possible for the home to do the functions well of any of these 
agencies. Family solidarity must be maintained by both rich 
and poor alike, by an increased interest by parents in their chil- 
dren and in the training of the children. A very busy college 
man once told me that he had a schedule of one hour a day with 
his two boys which he always kept. “I want a chance at them” 
was his statement. 

No definite solution to the question proposed is attempted 
here. All we can do is to state the present tendencies and to point 
cut the good and bad features in the development of the modern 
family. Living in large numbers in cities is a comparatively 
recent phenomenon and adaptation to city living is one of the 
great problems of the present. In the changes taking place it 
is inevitable that the family must change. 

Less attention to clubs and less interest in club life by par- 
ents, and more interest in their children should be a present-day 
demand. With the better education of both fathers and mothers, 
it will be easy for them to supplement the training of the school, 
the church, and the socialized agencies. The state may provide 
better educational facilities than can the family, but state educa- 
tion, with its system and methods, must be supplemented by indi- 
vidual education by the parent. The development of personality 
needs individual influence and training and no one can give these 
things better than the parent. Persuasion must displace coercive 
authority, and, upon the whole, we will have better-trained, more 
cultured, more responsible young men and young women. 


Apion W. SMALL, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Professor Hagerty’s valuable paper deserves thorough discussion. It 
seems to me, however, that, in the brief time at my disposal, I can do a 
better service by applying my remarks to our whole programme. 

As I review my own impressions from the discussions thus far, it seems 
to me that a stenographic report of everything that has been said would 
give the city editor of a yellow journal all the excuse such an imaginative 
gentleman usually requires in such cases for asserting that this Society 
regarded the American family as on trial, with the presumption rather 
strongly against it. 

I have no right to speak for the Society, but my version will have at 
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least as much claim to a hearing as the city editor’s. My dictum is that 
the thing on trial is not the American family, but every condition which 
interferes with general realization of the American family in full fruit 
of its spirit. 

At all events I want to go on record in protest against everything in 
our proceedings which would tend to justify substitution of the yelHow 
journal version for mine. 

I do not believe I am phenomenally unsophisticated. It has been a good 
many years since I have heard of anything new in the way of sexual 
irregularity, except accidental variations of number and place. When I 
was a boy of ten, the nearest building to the school I attended was a brothel. 
More or less vitiated instruction about the meaning of the institution was 
the one thing I remember from the experiences of the school yard, and 
the stamp of those recollections is much more distinct on my mind than 
anything I heard from the teachers. 

I cannot pose as a reclaimed rake. I am obliged to admit that my 
knowledge of sexual vice is entirely third personal. Unless that is a 
disqualification, I have had fairly liberal means of reaching informed judg- 
ments about the réle which irregular relations of the sexes plays in our 
American society. From that tenth year I do not remember a time, till 
I was twenty-five or thirty years old, when additions to my knowledge of 
the subject were not accumulating. Fortunately or unfortunately, I had 
such progressive instruction, from my own observation with that of others, 
that I can recall only one or two instances in which variations of sexual 
depravity overtook me with surprise. It has been more than twenty years 
since anything reported from official or unofficial social clinics has added, 
except in quantity, to what I was already perfectly familiar with in principle 
about abnormal relations between men and women. I do not believe, 
therefore, that I am expressing the reaction of a recluse in a fool’s paradise. 

I do not deny the existence, in certain groups, of the prevalence of the 
evils that have been alleged or hinted at in some of the papers in our 
programme; I do deny most emphatically that those evils constitute in any 
considerable degree an indictment against the American family as an insti- 
tution. 

In the first place, the invidious inferences that have been suggested, 
more than uttered, by some of the essayists, get their supposed sanction 
from that delightfully simple mode of reasoning popularly known as putting 
the cart before the horse. It amounts to this: Because the family is sinned 
against, therefore the family is the sinner. 

To this easy flippancy I would reply, Nothing that has been put in 
evidence proves anything very important against the American family. It 
merely proves that a large fraction of our population is more or less unfit 
for membership of a social group of that advanced type. 

In other words, as a rough general proposition, all the disturbed or 
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destroyed families that we know anything about in the United States are 
effects of causes independent of the family type itself. Of course these 
disturbed or destroyed families become in turn aggravations of some of the 
evils from which they resulted, and breeders of other evils, but this is 
merely equivalent to saying that the family institution has not force enough 
to counterbalance all the demoralizing conditions of surrounding society, 
or to neutralize all the unsocial propensities of the undomesticated persons 
who compose it. 

In the second place, most of the point to most of the smart flings at the 
family is gained by manipulations of the evidence that are either ignorant 
or disingenuous. What I mean by that is this: The American family is out 
of gear in two strata, in both of which pretty much everything else is 
out of gear. On the one hand is the stratum of the over-wealthed, over- 
leisured, over-stimulated, under-worked, under-controlled. Nothing in their 
conditions is normal. Nothing is right. Only miracles could save this stratum 
from rot. Its families necessarily show the taint, and what else could be 
expected? On the other hand is the stratum of the over-worked, under-fed, 
under-housed, under-clothed, under-hygiened, physically and morally, under- 
leisured, under-stimulated except by the elemental desires. Nothing in their 
lot is right. Nothing in their lot could be good enough to hold its own 
very securely against the swamping bad. The family suffers in the general 
evil. It is as absurd to accuse the family institution on that evidence as 
it would be to denounce the amosphere in general because the air this 
stratum has to breathe is foul. 

If we deduct the collapsed families in these two strata, where they must 
be regarded more as effects than as causes, and confine ourselves to the 
families that are in relatively normal conditions, the great mass of families 
in the industrious middle stratum of our society, the family is not breaking 
down. It is probably working at least as well as any other organ in our 
social structure. 

Not as proof, but as illustration, I may draw from my own experience. 
Five years excepted, I lived in the state of Maine until I was thirty-eight 
years old. The last eleven of those years I had to visit all parts of the 
state, and I had acquaintances, sometimes a considerable number, in nearly 
every town. During those thirty-eight years I knew by name only one 
family resident in the state that had been broken up by divorce. The state 
contained few people at that time rich enough to be outside the working 
class. It contained relatively few dependants who were not defectives. 
The great middle class contained here and there a divorcé, but so rarely 
that most of the people knew them only as the average New Yorker knows 
of Navajo Indians. 

I do not mean to question the statistics of divorce. I mean first, that 
when we subtract the divorces that occur in the upper and lower non-social 
strata, and divide the number remaining by the number of families in the 
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substantial middle stratum, the percentage of divorces is higher than it 
ought to be, but far below the rate which decryers of the family would 
have us infer; and I mean, second, that the actual divorces in that stratum 
constitute no such case against the family institution as the same decryers 
want us to believe. 

In the third place, I want to point out the hysterical character of another 
line of innuendo against the family. Because Frenchmen are supposed to 
treat conjugal fidelity as a joke, because English tradition places the wife 
among the husband’s assets, because normal family relations are impossible 
in abnormal conditions of irresponsible wealth or insuperable poverty, 
because John Smith occasionally finds himself married to the impossible Jane 
Jones instead of the possible Hannah Johnson, and because an occasional 
couple that could not live with anybody try to live with each other, there- 
fore all the evils in all these conditions are counts against the normal 
American family! This sort of neurotics has not been silent in these 
sessions. 

It is not an uncommon thing for railers against the family to talk as 
though “the position of woman” in the United States were not merely 
like that of the wife under the common law until recent decades, but 
substantially like that of the wife at Rome in the palmiest days of the 
patria poiestas. On the other hand it is not uncommon for European 
visitors to speak out the impression that the American husband is simply 
the jaded beast of burden collecting the wherewithal for his wife and 
daughters to be physically, mentally, and morally dissipated. One of these 
exaggerations is as superficial as the other. The average animus of the 
American family is more nearly reflected by an incident that occurred at 
the University of Chicago the year of its foundation. Between the unre- 
claimed swamps and the temporary caravansaries crowding the available 
sites to shelter World’s Fair visitors, the immigrant faculty families had 
a dismal outlook for abodes. Upon their gloomy contemplation of the 
prospect there suddenly dawned a vision of relief. It was in the shape of 
plans and specifications for a block of model houses. An architect and his 
wife, the latter furnishing the ideas and the arguments, the former the draw- 
ings, were the messengers of hope. The wife called a meeting of the 
professors, and showed how an available block near the University might 
be converted into lots for forty-five houses, with a club house in the center, 
to contain heating plant, laundry, servants’ quarters, and restaurant, which 
the families could use at their pleasure, or the meals could be delivered by 
a miniature elevated electric railroad to each family which so preferred. 
There was a co-operative purchasing plan attached through which each 
family in the group could order supplies as liberally or frugally as it pleased, 
and pay for them at wholesale rates. 

Every man at the meeting pronounced the scheme ideal; and I am unable 
to explain why they did not then and there put their signatures to contracts, 
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and order building to begin next day—or at least the first forty-five of them 
to crowd their way to the front. For some unrecorded reason it was 
decided to go through the formality of showing the plans to the wives of 
these exultant professors, before actually breaking ground. These supposed 
silent partners in those families assembled next day. They examined the 
plans. They listened to the eloquence of their authors. They thought again 
of their homeless condition, and then they—decided with one voice that they 
would remain homeless all their days sooner than consign their children 
‘o the unknown evils of a common community back yard. That settled it. 
Many of thase families have remained wanderers on the face of the earth 
till the present hour, simply because in the American family man proposes 
but woman still disposes. 

Seriously, it is worse than silly to talk as though the American family 
were a radically faulty institution. There will be a certain ratio of friction 
and frustration and waste, in every poss ble human association, so long as 
human beings lag this side of perfection. With our human nature as it 
is, there is no conceivable form of association in which men and women 
could be more helpful to each other and better placed to do their best for 
society, than in the form frankly filled by the spirit of the typical American 
family. 


James A. Fietp, THE University oF CHiIcaco 


The question which we have to discuss is a very large question, and a 
very vague one. I shall confine what I may say to an attempt to make it 
less indefinite by suggesting one or two distinctions—by pointing out not an 
answer but a more specific problem to be solved. 

The original query which Professor Hagerty has considered in his 
paper—“How Far Should Members of the Family Be Individualized ?”— 
includes within its scope at least two questions. If we assume the continued 
existence of the family substantially in its present form we may inquire 
how we should divide and adjust the functions of family life among the 
members of the family, and how far the members as individuals, and 
especially the man and the woman, should in their family relations be 
regarded as equal in responsibilities and rights and in all that they are to 
give and to gain. That is one of the questions, and that is the one which 
Professor Hagerty seems chiefly to have had in mind. The other, which 
challenges what was before assumed, is this: Is an increase of individualiza- 
tion consistent with the continued existence of present-day family life? 
Such an inquiry suggests Spencer’s familiar antithesis of individuation and 
genesis. Briefly Professor Hagerty has alluded to this phase of the problem 
by mentioning the effect of the higher education of women upon marriage 
and the rearing of children—though it is by no means only through woman 
that the dictates of individual ambitions may disrupt the normal family 
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group. But I believe this second form of the question is too important to 
be so casually passed by. It demands attention if we but consider the real 
purport of further individualization. For, to the ordinary person, the 
thought of individual development means more than equivalence of privilege 
within the family. The individualization we strive for is an ideal indi- 
vidualization which means freedom in every way to develop and to do. It 
means achievement and a successful career. Consequently we must seek 
to see what distinction can be drawn between the standard of individual 
success and the qualification for parenthood. 

To command the esteem of others a person must first of all show 
affirmative characteristics. It is not enough to go through the world harm- 
lessly. We admire the person who takes the active attitude toward his 
surroundings and does things—who makes a mark that compels us to recog- 
nize him as a center of energy which he can direct as he chooses. Such 
masterfulness is admired even if it is exercised to the detriment of others; 
but to command genuine approbation it must serve the general advantage. 
Success, then, is essentially measured by the reward, in goods or in good 
repute, given for positive acts of service. It comes as a sort of equivalent, 
in exchange. And here, as in other cases of exchange, it is easy to look 
too narrowly at the return and to miss the significance of what is given. 
So, in the effort to attain success, as success is judged, persons are led to 
excessive specialization and intensity of effort. This amounts to a process 
of self-exploitation, which, though it is destructive to those who thus 
overwork, seems to be acceptable to society, since the continual renewal of 
the stock by reproduction and the spread of ideas by imitation permit un- 
exhausted persons to take up the unfinished tasks where their predecessors 
were obliged to drop them. The pursuit of individual success, then, really 
often involves, as a response to the demands of others, the sacrifice of what 
may still be regarded as the normal individual life. 

The qualification for parenthood, on the other hand, is pre-eminently the 
even balance of abilities. The life of the specialist is ill-suited to parenthood, 
whichever of the functions of the parent we may emphasize. As the 
source of hereditary traits in the child, the parent should, so far as we can 
venture to decide, be all-sided, not one-sided. For the training and rearing 
of children unimpaired physical health is requisite. For the education of 
children in the home extreme specialists are not desirable unless we assume 
that the innate aptitudes of the child fit him for a special career which 
closely corresponds to the equipment of both his parents, and that such a 
career will be appropriate to future conditions as to past. But this inquiry 
into the qualifications for parenthood, perplexed at best, need not be pushed 
far here. Whoever, by specialization, becomes a distortion of the normal 
biological type, may fairly be regarded as poorly equipped for the essentially 
biological function of maintaining the race. 

In the light of the cistinction that has been suggested we may predict 
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either that our present view of the family relations must undergo extensive 
change or that the further progress of members of the family in individu- 
alization, as this is commonly understood, will sooner or later be limited 
by the necessity of maintaining the species. Assuming that the family is 
likely to retain essentially its present form, higher and higher specialization 
by individuals will take us toward the point at which the reproducing of the 
stock will cease and the generation which stands to benefit by the sacrifices 
of specialists will no longer exist to justify or encourage these sacrifices. 
Without being pessimistic or radical one may therefore suggest that if 
increasing individualization is not to become a cause for concern we should 
revise our standard of success until it is more in accord with the living 
ef normal lives. 


Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER, NEw YorK City, N. Y. 


The question before us is too large and complex to be adequately dis- 
cussed in the time allotted. Certain points, however, deserve special mention. 
First, the modern, individualistic family, consisting of two persons only 
with their children, is still too new an experiment in social order for us to 
be certain about all its tendencies. The older civilizations were all built 
upon a family life in which the character and capacity of the two young 
parents were reinforced and disciplined by a collective or patriarchal family 


connection. If one husband could not care for the wife and children the 
men of the larger family circle must. If one mother was not equal to the 
demands of child-life, as then understcod, the rest of the women of the 
family were enlisted. Now for the first time, so far as we know, a young 
man and a young woman are left to make their own marriage choices, and 
on the character and intelligence of these two young people is placed the 
heavy social responsibility of the success of that domestic venture. What 
wonder that where character is weak, industrial power limited, and social 
ideals undeveloped, the fathers “desert” when family cares prove unexpectedly 
heavy, and the mothers fail to keep their children alive because of the too 
great burden placed upon them? It seems to some of us that the patriarchal 
type of family with its support and control of the individual parents must 
have some sort of modern social substitute in order to make the modern type 
of family, of one father and nother and their children, more successful. It 
may be that motherhood will be seen to be such an important function that 
its protection against excessive labor, against poverty below point of health 
and child-bearing strength, and against immoral and degrading surroundings, 
may be considered a state duty. It may be that fatherhood will be seen to 
be such a high civic obligation, and of such vital importance to the common 
welfare, that its duties and sacrifices shall justly demand some public recog- 
nition in proportion to the social value of the service rendered. At any rate 
we should clearly recognize the fact that the modern type of family places 
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a unique and very heavy responsib.lity upon men and women in their youth 
and that it is not strange that many fail to bear it easily and well. Again 
the tremendous importance of the family life as an agent in the development 
of human personality should be clearly perceived by us. That mysterious 
quality or process which gathers universal elements of being into a unity of 
life which can be known as “you” or “I,” that which can be educated as a 
conscious and purposive creature able to react upon the environment which 
has shaped it and thus to create an ever-renewed environment—it is well 
for us to think how difficult a process it has been to develop this human 
personality. Think of the cosmic cost of will, of unselfish affection, of articu- 
late aspiration! Think how the germinal human being passes rapidly through 
many of the age-long processes that have thus created human personality ; 
and how many times Mother Nature makes a slip and the human creature 
becomes but an “unfinished infant” for all its life. And when the baby 
is fairly born, think how difficult it is for it to keep its footing on this 
slippery ball and really “be somebody.” This achievement of the ages of 
evolution does not work automatically. Feeblemindedness, physical weakness 
and degeneracy, moral incapacity in manifold forms, witness that the cosmic 
struggle to make human beings out of the strain and stress of life is not 
completed for humanity but by kumanity. Now the family is up to date 
proved the best and most effective aid in this process of developing person- 
ality. It has so far furnished a breakwater against the non-social forces 
that work against human development. And so far that breakwater has con- 
sisted in large part of exclusive affection, reserve of intimacy, and close 
personal ties between parents and children. The attempt to bring up children, 
(even a small class for a definite end, as in Sparta), outside of home life has 
not produced fine personality, although sometimes (as in Sparta) it has 
produced a few great soldiers. The methods of child care in even good insti- 
tutions generally result in dulled individuality even if the training for specific 
kinds of work is effective. The child seems to need as a “buffer” against 
the world at large a certainty that he is an essential element in the social 
order, such a certainty as seems seldom given except by the parental par- 
tiality of affection. 

Moreover, so far in human development, this function of the family in 
the protection and development of personality as it struggles toward expres- 
sion in the child has demanded trat someone in the family shall have and 
express a type of individuality which is not primarily concerned with or 
dependent upon specialization of vocational work, but is rather devoted 
supremely to the family unity and to the varying wants of the family group. 
If children are to gather themsclves together “out of the everywhere” it 
seems necessary that someone shall be close at hand when wanted and not 
leave “hours” and seasons when the child cannot get at anybody to whom it 
knows it belongs. So far in the organization of the family the mother has 
been the person so readily at hand when the child’s needs, physical or spiritual. 
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demanded the steadying influence of a companionship on which it felt a 
rightful claim. This has been thought to be a natural arrangement because 
the child was closest to the mother physically. But there is a deeper reason 
that underlies both that closer physical relationship and the function of the 
mother in the development of personality through constant companionship. 
Speaking generally, the feminine side of humanity is in “the middle of the 
road” of life. Biologically, psychologically, and sociologically women are in 
the central, normal, conservative part of the evolutionary process. On the 
one side and on the other men produce more geniuses, and more feeble- 
minded; more talented experts, and more incompetents who cannot earn a 
living; more idealistic masters of thought and action, and more neer-do- 
weels who shame their mothers. It is because to woman is committed in a 
peculiar sense this function of development of personality in child-life that 
they are the practical, teaching half of the race. In the development of 
individuality it is most essential that the conserving weight of the middle 
virtues, and the mean of powers, should be nearest the child. It is later, 
in the more formal educational process, that the highly specialized “variants” 
which men exhibit, and which directly tend toward human progress on the 
one side and toward human degeneracy on the other side, have their func- 
tional use as example or as warning. 

All this has direct bearing upon our subject “How far should the mem- 
bers of the family be individualized?” We have removed from the single 
pair and their children all the props and discipline of the patriarchal family, 
and now we are rapidly democratizing the family. This has gone already so 
far that we are even afraid of controlling effectively our own children lest 
we check their growth toward self-government. The problems of modern 
education in respect to moral culture inhere in the fact that we have achieved 
high ideals of the sacredness of personality and the dignity of individual 
choice but as yet have not acquired pedagogical technique to work these into 
character-building. The democratizing of the family, certainly so far as its 
two adult heads are concerned, is, however, an absolutely essential step in 
human progress. It is essential especially for that process of making persons 
to which the family is devoted: for now we need not classes nor castes in the 
social order but free individuals to make a free and progressive state. It 
is therefore vital that both parenis shall be of the stuff out of which the 
higher type of human creature is made, and such can only come from a demo- 
cratic home. The industrial changes, however, which have dominated all 
recent social movements, have introduced into the modern ideal of individu- 
ality an exaggerated demand for highly specialized vocational effort. Men 
must do some one speciality effectively or they are not considered to achieve 
success in life. Women are more and more called by education and industrial 
hfe to work in the same specialized manner for some definite end of personal 
achievement. This has given a tendency among some leaders of women’s 
industrial and educational progress to minimize the experience of mother- 
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hood, and to magnify the social value of the method of work that suits the 
prevailing machine-dominated industry. In so far as this tendency implies 
that motherhood may become a relatively small and rapidly finished task, one 
which will not interfere with a constant, lifelong pursuit of one speciality 
of vocation on the same terms as men do their one task, I deplore the tend- 
ency. That women should all be educated for self-support at a living wage is 
a social necessity ; that women should be economic factors now as they have 
always been in the past is also unquestionable; that women must reshape 
many of their activities to suit that general scheme of modern industry 
that has created the factory is certain; that women should for their own 
best good and for the general ends of social progress keep their hands on 
some specialty, so far as may be, through the years when they cannot follow 
it as the first obligation, so as to be ready to re-enter their vocation when 
the children are grown, this is coming to be seen more and more as the wise 
plan for all women who would do something worth while in life. But that 
the exigencies of family life can ever be reduced to a perfect system of 
specialties of work so as to place men and women on the same plane of 
competitive professional and manual labor, I do not believe. That the 
majority of women who marry and have children can be the best of mothers 
and at the same time be as constantly devoted to some particular pursuit 
as is the average man seems not to be in accordance with facts. There is, 
it seems clear to some of us looking below the surface, a deep sociological 
reason for this division of interests and activities in the lives of the majority 
of women. Personality is not the power to do a specific thing well, although 
vocational effectiveness is a part of personality; nor is it a capacity to excell 
all previous achievements of the human race in some one line of endeavor, 
although great persons may be geniuses of this sort. Personality is above 
all the quality of unity, some individual wholeness that prevents the human 
creature from wholly losing himself in the whirl of things. And to develop 
this in the average life it seems to be necessary that somewhere at the child’s 
first efforts to become a person there shall be some quiet brooding, much 
leisurely companionship of the beloved, a rich and generous sharing of 
some larger life always near when needed, and not so much absorbed in its 
own individual doings as to fail of noting each movement of another toward 
a truly human existence. For this reason the individualization of women 
within the family may be often subordinate, so far as vocational effort of 
the modern industrial type is concerned, to the development of a kind of 
personality which is effective through its breadth and its normal balance 
rather than by reason of its technical achievements. In any case the family 
as a prime factor in the development of personality is the chief concern of 
all social effort, and therefore the individualization of its members must 
be controlled by the law of its own supreme function. 
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Cart E. Parry, UNiversity oF MICHIGAN 


The question of how far the members of the family should be indi- 
vidualized happens to touch upon a very fundamental question of social 
theory, namely, what is the individual? There is still much difference of 
opinion among sociological thinkers as to what an individual really is, and 
over the true relation between the individual and the social order. Perhaps 
it is a good thing for these questions of fundamental theory to come 
openly into our discussion, for it can well be maintained that good theory 
is the most practical thing in the world. Furthermore, it is quite possible 
that what laboratory training does toward making natural scientists becom- 
ingly modest, patient, and sane, can be done for us partly by our wrestling 
with questions of fundamental theory. 

What does it mean to ask how far the members of the family should 
be individualized? Perhaps it means, especially, how far should wives, 
mothers, and children be afforded opportunity for freedom of choice. In 
reality, of course, every individual must individualize himself, because the 
very essence of human individuality lies in independent judgment, personal, 
responsible, characteristic, and unique. How can one be a real individual if 
he does not make up his own mind and carry out his own plans, bearing and 
expecting to bear most of the consequences himself? All that other per- 
sons can do for him, through any kind of social action, is to furnish him 
with opportunity of some sort. What we are really enquiring into today, 
therefore, is not how far, but rather in what direction persons should be 
individualized—or better, how far unrestricted choice is consistent with 
their highest personal development, and by whom and in what respects the 
opportunity shall be afforded. Ferhaps it will illustrate my meaning to 
suggest that it is no more individual for a woman of today to get a divorce 
under intolerable conditions than it was for the woman of yesterday to 
throw flatirons under similar provocation. And it is still a debated question 
between certain manufacturers end social workers whether legislation 
limiting the hours of working-women is individualizing them or whether 
it is doing the exact opposite. Would one say that a woman lawyer is more 
individual than a mother? Or a criminal than a college president? The 
real question is between different kinds of individuality, as I said before, 
and different ways of realizing it. If we have the right kind, it is hard 
to see how the members of the family can be too much individualized, 
so our question is answered at the very outset; but what is the right kind? 
It seems to me that all social effort is directed toward fostering strong and 
high individual personality, whatever that may be. If the range of choice 
for women and children has been recently extended, what we are most 
concerned to know is whether it has resulted, on the whole, in stronger and 
better personality or in degeneracy. Of course in judging in this matter 
we must have in mind some ideal. 
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It is not established that degeneracy has resulted from the larger 
opportunities afforded women. Probably there are more good wives and 
mothers, even, than there ever were before. When before were there so 
many mothers’ clubs, so much interest in child-study, and so many periodicals 
relating to housekeeping? When before did mothers take so much interest 
.in the education of their children? It is obvious that much depends on 
what we consider bad effects of enlarged opportunity. The principal speaker 
of the afternoon has said, “In the making of the home woman renders her 
greatest social service and finds her highest function.” The same thing 
has often been said before. We can all agree with it, provided it does not 
imply too much. It should not imply that greater freedom of choice, provided 
it leads some women to choose not to make homes, is a misfortune. Such an 
implication would only beg the whole question. What we might better 
say is that some women, as some men, find their highest function in raising 
a creditable family, and that some women and some men find their highest 
function in doing something else that is socially useful, but that neither 
men nor women serve either themselves or others by choosing to do any- 
thing which they cannot do well, or which is narrowly selfish. There are 
some who seem to think that raising a family is a social service, rather 
deserving of reward, but nobody has been able to prove that raising a 
family with bad heredity or bad family training is anything other than a 
social disservice. All depends on how weli one’s work is done, and there 
are more ways of serving heaven and earth than are dreamed of in some 
men’s philosophies. If a woman finds her chief field of self-expression, of 
individuality, in club life, or some other form of social service, who shall 
say that this particular woman was not better fitted for this kind of work 
than for motherhood? Who knows? And who can know? Only the most 
obviously injurious kinds of eccentricity can be safely set down as really 
bad, for the stone which is rejected of the builders may become the head 
of the corner. Some results of larger freedom for women have been 
certainly good, and a great many others we are not yet in a position to 
pronounce upon. 

When we come to discuss the freedom of choice afforded children, we 
must recognize that there are some limitations which a child cannot 
escape, simply because he is a child—because of his ignorance and inex- 
perience, and because he must grow up under the eye of whatever parents 
he may happen to have. In making the recurring choices which fix his habits, 
and so his character, he must rely upon his parents for almost constant 
guidance, for good or ill. Yet something can be done for him, and much 
has already been done for him. We try to enlarge the freedom of the 
child, for instance, by schools, child-labor laws, playgrounds, etc., and more 
recently and insistently by industrial education. These help the child, no 
doubt, but it is not established that the school has grown at the expense of 
the family, as Mr. Hagerty intimated. It is more nearly true to say that 
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both the family and the school have expanded in function. One need only 
stop to reflect, for instance, to see that the child of working-class parents 
a few hundred years ago was not taught to read and write by the parents, 
instead of by the school; he simply was not taught to read and write at 
all. It became necessary as a new demand and was taken over by a new 
institution. And it is still more certain that the speaker was wrong in 
thinking that the church has grown at the expense of the family: the fact 
is that both have suffered by the decay in religious thought, feeling, and 
action. But however that may be, to come back to the question now 
immediately before us, more and more people are coming to see that com- 
pulsory-school-attendance laws an1 laws against child labor go but a short 
way toward really enlarging a child’s freedom of choice, invaluable though 
they are. They go no farther than to remove the ignorance and greed of 
his parents so far as these stand in the way of the child’s being in the 
schoolroom or on the playground. They leave him still subject to the 
ignorance and greed and incapacity of the parents in a hundred other 
directions, such as in language, manners, foresight, industry, ideals of con- 
duct, etc., and they leave immediately untouched all the limitations upon 
his freedom of thought and action which flow from the poverty of the 
family, from its home and neighborhood surroundings of every kind. It 
is to remove some of these limitations that housing conditions, playgrounds, 
etc., are being looked after. Besides, a child may be in the schoolroom or 
upon the playground and yet be deformed, or sick, or unable to see well 
or to hear well, or he may be habitually underfed—all conditions preventing 
him from learning much or indulging much in strenuous play, in which 
lies the building of character, the foundation of individuality. Here are 
limitations which challenge society to overcome them. 

To this end there are some current proposals of much interest. In 
addition to furnishing schools and playgrounds and industrial and house- 
hold and hygienic training, it is vroposed by some to emancipate the child 
still further by furnishing free medical inspection and attention, and also 
furnishing free meals to school children, and possibly even shoes and 
clothing. Still more far-reaching is the proposal to give state aid, as by 
pensions, as a matter of right, to all mothers, from the first coming of 
their children. In support of this last it is said that state pensions to 
mothers would set some of them free from the unreasonable domination 
of their husbands and also from the necessity to go from home to work 
in factories; the idea is that such freedom would permit women of the 
working-classes to develop a truer individuality, in caring for their chil- 
dren, than is now possible for them. Such pensions might also result in 
the children being rescued from neglect, thus coming into larger oppor- 
tunity and perhaps using it to develop real individuality. All these are 
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important proposals. Some of them are already being adopted here and 
there. The distinctive thing about them is that they are directed toward 
enlarging freedom of choice by furnishing the economic means, instead 
of depending upon the father to furnish them as has heretofore been 
done. To indicate where the line shall be drawn upon such methods of 
“individualizing” the members of the family, in the light of the best socio- 
logical theory, would seem to be one of the chief purposes of this dis- 
cussion. As I have not been able to mature my views on this matter I 
shall not attempt to answer the question. 

Those who attempt to answer it, however, must ask, in regard to all 
these proposals, What is likely to be their effect upon the standards of 
family relations? Will they raise and define the standard of what shall 
be considered by the average community a good husband, a good wife, a 
good father or mother? Will they lead to stronger and more effectual 
approval or disapproval, as the case may be, of large families, reckless 
marriages, neglect of wife or children, the indulgence of children by their 
parents? And will they lead to greater definition of standards in these and 
other respects? It is mostly in the light of their effects upon these standards, 
and thus upon the character of individual fathers and mothers, that these 
proposals must be judged. It is upon such a basis, it seems to me, that those 
who feel themselves competent must proceed in answering the question of 
how far such methods of “individualizing” should be pursued. 

As to the general subject of the advantages of freedom of choice, it 
is only when there is some, but not too much responsibility felt by the 
person making the choice that the results are good. Increased knowledge 
of all kinds, including that as to human nature and the social order, increased 
foresight, including that into the social effects of this kind of conduct and 
that, such as the treatment of children, increased sense of responsibility for 
marriage, etc —in these, of course, lies the hope of the future. But there is 
nothing very startling or sensational about this, I am very glad to say. All 
moral effort of everybody—teachers, preachers, social workers, business men, 
upright citizens—fostering any of these ends just mentioned will foster the 
true individualization of members of the family. 


Dr. Maurice PARMELEE, New York City, N. Y. 


Professor Hagerty deplores the breaking-up of family solidarity. But, 
as he himself recognizes, this has been the historical tendency. The early 
clan and patriarchal organization was based upon the principle of kinship. 
Since then the basis of social organization has been widening constantly. 
It is, therefore, not safe to assume that the breaking-up of family solidarity 
is necessarily an evil. On the contrary, if family solidarity is broken up it 
may be superseded by a larger social solidarity which will more than com- 
pensate for its loss. 
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I have no far-reaching generalizations as to the future of the family to 
propose, nor am I so certain as Professor Hagerty that the family will 
remain the fundamental social institution. I shall therefore limit myself to 
speaking of a few of the numerous factors which enter into the family life 
to lessen its value for the members of the family and especially for the 
children. It has been my good fortune to have the opportunity of studying 
the careers of several hundreds of criminals and in the case of many of 
these I have been able to determine what factors there were in their early 
family surroundings which helped to start them on criminal careers. These 
same factors serve in the case of many other individuals to make their 
careers more or less unsuccessful though not necessarily criminal. These 
factors may be classified in two groups, the first, abnormal, the second, 
normal. By abnormal factors I mean those which enter into the family life 
through accidental means and therefore cannot be foreseen and are unusual. 
By normal factors I mean those which enter habitually into the lives of 
many families because they arise out of conditions which are now widespread 
in society. 

Among the abnormal factors are the following: The presence of a 
step-parent in the home lessens very greatly the value of the family life for 
the children because a step-parent cannot have the same affection for the 
children that the real parent has. A step-mother is likely to do most harm 
to young step-children. Though lacking maternal love for these children 
yet there are imposed upon her the duties of a mother which she is very 
likely to neglect. She is especially likely to do this if she has children of 
her own, when her feeling of indifference toward her step-children may 
become dislike and hatred. A step-father is most likely to do harm to older 
step-children, especially a boy verging on manhood. Then a step-father is 
liable to feei that this son of a former husband of his wife is an intruder 
in his home and this feeling is a prolific cause for dissension. 

Incompatibility of temperament between the parents tends to make the 
family life unwholesome for the children. Dissension between the parents 
weakens their authority over the children and without parental restraint 
the children are likely to run wild. In many immigrant families there comes 
a break between parents and children because the children become Ameri- 
canized more rapidly than their parents. The knowledge of English and of 
American customs and ways which the children get so quickly in the public 
schools and elsewhere gives them a sense of superiority over their parents 
and makes the parents quite helpless to exercise any authority over them. 

In some families undue restrictions are laid upon the children because 
the moral and conventional standards of the parents are more rigid than 
those of the surrounding community. This may account for the proverbially 
tad character of the minister’s son. These restrictions are usually upon 
certain pleasures which the religious or moral prejudices of the parents 
consider bad. Such restrictions are especially aggravating when these pleas- 
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ures are countenanced in the vicinity of the home. The time comes when 
the pent-up desires and energies of the child force him or her to break 
loose. Frequently the first move is to run away from home. 

The principal normal factors which lessen the value of the family life 
are poverty, and ignorance, which is frequently the result of poverty but 
sometimes its cause. Poverty frequently causes privation of the necessities 
of life for some or all the members of the family. It causes a lack of 
recreational facilities for the children. When the mother has to go out 
to work it removes restraint from the children at home. Ignorance both in 
poor and in well-to-do families leads to failure on the part of the parents 
to feed, clothe, and bring up the children properly. 

Society should be ready to step in whenever possible and supply the 
want when the family fails. The principal social agencies for this purpose 
are the public schools, children’s aid societies, the probation system, etc. 
Society can supply the want quite frequently when the abnormal factors 
we have mentioned above enter into the family life, but very little can be 
cone to eliminate: these abnormal factors. It can help quite frequently also 
when the normal factors mentioned above enter into the family. But it 
should be the ultimate object of society to eliminate poverty and ignorance. 
The accomplishment of this, however, may not strengthen the family, for 
the guarantee of well-being which society will then make may be to the 
individual member of society rather than to the family as a unit. In that 
case family solidarity will be superseded by a larger social solidarity. 


CoNcLUDING REMARKS OF PROFESSOR HAGERTY 


At the outset the question stated was: How far should the state go in 
individualizing members of the tamily? The secretary in submitting the 
subject to me changed it to its present form: How far should the members 
of the family be individualized? The paper which I read is a discussion of 
the latter question, which is considered from the view-point of public opinion 
or the social judgment as well as that of state action. 

The writer of the paper labored under the impression that those who 
were to lead in its discussion were as familiar with the meaning of the sub- 
ject, as interpreted by the makers of the programme, as he was. On this 
account an interpretation of the subject was omitted from the paper. If 
those who discussed the subject had comprehended its intended meaning 
much that has been said in this discussion wou!d have been omitted. Under 
the circumstances the writer franily admits his error in not interpreting 
the subject without agreeing, however, with much that was said by those 
who have commented on the necessity for definition of terms. 

I dissent entirely from Mr. Parry’s criticism of the statement in the 
paper that “in the household, in the making of the home, woman renders 
her greatest social service and finds her highest function.” I admit with 
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him that some women should not marry and that they can be more useful 
to themselves and to society by avstaining from marriage and by engaging 
In pursuits suited to their talents. This admission, however, in no wise con- 
flicts with the contention that women as a class render their greatest social 
service and find their highest functions in the development of homes and 
in the keeping of homes. 

Mrs. Gilman protests against the citation of the failure of the orphanage 
as indicating the superiority of the home as the normal and proper institution 
in which children should grow up. While the orphanage deals with an 
inferior class from the point of view of heredity, when these children are 
placed in homes, the home deals with precisely the same class securing 
much better results than the orphanage. Besides, the orphanage frequently 
has the advantage of expert talent in organizing the work of the institution 
and also expert talent in training the children. 

In spite of these features it is a failure. No other method of rearing 
children has ever been known which is comparable to home training in the 
development of efficient and usefui citizens. 

In institutions organized to reform juvenile delinquents, the cottage 
system, where the conditions of home life are as far as possible reproduced, 
furnishes the ideal institution. The smaller the cottage and the fewer the 
number of children in the cottage making possible imitation of family 
life, the better is the institution. 
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HOW FAR SHOULD FAMILY WEALTH BE ENCOUR- 
AGED AND CONSERVED? 


GEORGE K. HOLMES 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


It is understood that this question refers to the encourage- 
ment of the accumulation of wealth by the family and to its 
security, by means of efforts exerted outside of the family—indi- 
vidual efforts, the efforts of associations of individuals, and even 
of the state. 

Hence the discussion seems to invite an examination of some 
fundamental principles of economics, of politics, and ultimately 
of biology. Anything of this sort is too large a proposition for 
this paper, and the endeavor will be mostly to follow lines along 
which we may not be radically at odds, even though some of us 
may be state socialists and others individualists and still others 
occupying various positions between the two extremes. 

Why should a family want wealth beyond what is merely 
sufficient to provide for necessities and comforts? What is called 
civilization answers the question. There is a minimum standard 
of living of varying descriptions which, society insists, should be 
maintained, and this not solely for the betterment of the indi- 
vidual as an individual, nor mostly so, but for his betterment as 
a member of society and because of the general social elevation 
in civilization promoted by that of the individual. So society 
has a legitimate interest in the welfare of every member and in 
raising the standard of living. Family income, and wealth, too, 
are closely related to its welfare. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 

In this country, family wealth exists on a high general level, 
yet inequalities of wealth-distribution are enormous. It seems 
probable that one-half of the families are almost without wealth, 
their possessions being mostly confined to household and personal 
belongings and the implements required by their occupations. 
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Among the 19,000,000 families there are millions whose property 
of the descriptions indicated is worth less than $500, and some 
millions of these, worth less than $200. That is wealth, not 
income. 

Fifteen years ago, favored by exceptional opportunities for 
exploring the subject of wealth-distribution in ownership, the 
writer ventured to indicate its character in arithmetical terms. 
In the meantime great changes have taken place—the multiplica- 
tion and increase of great fortunes, the accumulation of minor 
fortunes so common as to fail to attract attention; and, at the 
other extreme, increasing tenancy of the home, both on the farm 
and in the town and city, and the continued building-up of the 
great class of low-wage receivers. 

Between these two extremes, another class has been building, 
what is called the middle class, containing about one-half of the 
total number of families, and among these the farmers have 
gained conspicuously. Since 1890 the value of farm capital, 
including land value, has increased 75 per cent., a gain of three- 
fourths in 18 years, partly due, however, to extension of culti- 
vated area by new farms. 

What the resultant fact of all these diverse movements of the 
last 18 years upon the character of wealth-distribution is can 
only be inferred, but it seems probable that inequality has in- 
creased. The reference is not to the increased gap between the 
very poor and the very rich, but to inequality, mathematically 
expressed so as to measure the effect of the acquisition of say 
$10,000,000 by one family, and the acquisition of the same 
amount by 2,000 families at $5,000 each. 

It is probably not the growth of large fortunes alone that has 
caused the increasing inequality of wealth distribution, for there 
is some indication of a larger hopelessly poor class. We may 
differ as to the reasons for the existence of this class, but at 
any rate we shall have to consider among the causes environment, 
occupation, heredity, and many social efforts to preserve the unfit 
and enable them to continue their kind. 

So it seems probable that the writer’s old statement of wealth- 
distribution made for the conditions of 1890 would not make the 
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case worse than it is if applied to the present time. The state- 
ment was that 

about 19 per cent. of the wealth is owned by the poorer families that own 
farms and homes without incumbrance, and that these are 28 per cent. 
of all of the families. Only 8 per cent. of the wealth is owned by tenant 
families and the poorer class of those that own their farms and homes 
under incumbrance, and these together constitute 63 per cent. of ali families. 
As little as 4 per cent. of the nation’s wealth is owned by 52 per cent. of the 
families, that is, by the tenants alone. Finally, 4,047 families possess about 
seven-tenths as much as do 11,560,293 families. 

The purpose in quoting this is to call attention to the large 
fraction of the families that are poor, really poor; it is about 
one-half. It is still to be remembered that the subject is wealth, 
not income. 

The probate statistics of Massachusetts afford further light 
on distribution. If the estates are classified according to amount 
and the classes are arranged in order of amount in columns, the 
number of estates and the total amount of wealth in each class, 
some interesting observations can be made. 

The distribution tended to become more even from 1830 to 
1860, but more uneven from 1860 to 1890. Analysis localizes 
this feature. At the extremes of the scale—in the poor and in 
the rich—the distribution becomes more uneven. On the con- 
trary, within the middle class, distribution becomes more even. 

Any general plan to encourage family wealth would en- 
counter a situation, it would seem, in which wealth-distribution 
is becoming more uneven and in which there is an ample quantity 
of material to work upon. In one of the richest states, Massa- 
chusetts, the inventoried probated estates valued at less than 
$500 are 15 per cent. of the total and those valued at less than 
$1,000 are 27 per cent.; while, in the whole United States, per- 
haps one-half of the families may be regarded as poor in accumu- 
lated wealth. 
CAUSES OF THIS DISTRIBUTION 

Some understanding of the causes of the present deficient 
distribution of wealth and of the large fractions of the poor and 
very poor, may guide our efforts to encourage family wealth, or 
possibly prevent some of them. Wealth is accumulated out of 
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wealth produced, primarily in the division of the product between 
labor and capital, and subsequently in the transfer of this wealth 
from one place and person to another. The process of wealth- 
accumulation works mostly in favor of the capitalist. If the 
working-man accumulates much wealth, it is because he has be- 
come also a capitalist and mostly because of returns to his capital, 
either in interest, or rent paid by real-estate tenants, or in un- 
earned increment to land value, or in pure profit. 

Years ago the New York Tribune ascertained the sources of 
the fortunes of all of the reputed millionaires of this country. 
The results were unavoidably imperfect, but after all they 
roughly indicated the facts. Over 4 per cent. of the millionaires 
became such through logging and lumbering, nearly 7 per cent. 
through mining, and 65 per cent., more or less through increase 
of land value. All instances in which there is a trace of labor 
as a source of wealth, and these are confined to the professional 
kinds, may be segregated. They form but 3 per cent. of the 
total and in all cases the accumulation out of salaries and fees is 
qualified by the explanation that these were invested in real 
estate or other property returning interest and pure profit. 

It is possible for a skilled mechanic with wife but no chil- 
dren, abstaining from alcoholic liquors and tobacco and nearly 
all unproductive expenditures, to accumulate in twenty-five years 
of good health, unremitting industry, parsimony, and compound- 
ing of interest on savings, enough income-returning property to 
sustain his widow in comfort. This is possible, because it has 
been done, but the man who did it was a marked man, and he had 
no children, either to render his feat impossible or to preserve 
his characteristics for future social good. 

Savings banks are often referred to in popular writings as 
having deposits composed entirely or mostly of the savings of 
working-people and of the poor. This is a wide-spread fallacy 
in a large degree. The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor, years ago, investigated this subject to ascertain the extent 
to which working-people were taking advantage of savings insti- 
tutions, but these people were conspicuously few. - 
Although working-people may constitute a considerable frac- 
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tion of depositors, their aggregate deposits are comparatively 
small and the fact is that these banks are more properly invest- 
ment institutions than savings banks. A man could be mentioned 
who had $2,000 in each of twenty savings banks in Massa- 
chusetts, and his case was exceptional only in degree. These 
banks did for him what they did for nearly all depositors—they 
performed solely the function of an expert investment agent. 

Wealth is unevenly distributed because, partly, savings out 
of wages and salaries play a very small part indeed in comparison 
with savings out of returns to capital. Then why do not wage 
and salary receivers strive to build up an income-returning capi- 
tal? The answer may be given in many forms—circumstances, 
psychology, defective heredity, public opinion and policy, restrict- 
ive, repressive, or subdivided competition, and the social atmos- 
phere. 

As we in this country live and as we are agreed that we should 
live, there is little to be had out of wages and salaries for con- 
version into income-bearing capital, if a man has wife and chil- 
dren to provide for. The wage-earner is subject to causes that 
weaken his saving power, both in periods of industrial depression 
and in times called prosperous. In times of depression he suffers 
for want of employment and in times of great activity in produc- 
tion, cost of living has increased in a greater degree than wages 
have. There is a popular inversion of this latter fact due to a 
misunderstanding of the annual reports of the United States 
Bureau of Labor concerning wages and retail prices of food. 

From 1890 to the latest year, the Bureau has established a 
series of index numbers standing for relative weekly wage-earn- 
ings per employee, and another series representing relative retail 
prices of food, weighted according to family consumption. 

Then, another series of index numbers has been computed to 
merge the former two into one; that is, to express the purchasing 
power of full-time weekly earnings per employee measured by 
retail prices of food weighted according to family consumption. 
This series of combined index numbers is the decisive one in the 
matter of wages and cost of food, but it is doubtful that it has 
attracted the attention of one newspaper writer throughout the 
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length and breadth of the land, and the result is that there is a 
general misrepresentation of this conclusion of the Bureau of 
Labor. 

The fact is this: The purchasing power of wage-earnings in 
terms of food from 1890 to 1907 was lowest in 1893, in May of 
which year a long and severe industrial depression burst upon the 
country. The purchasing power increased during the period of 
depression and was highest in 1896, the last year of the depres- 
sion, and next to the highest in the following year, since which 
time there was decrease, with oscillations. 

The general fact established is that the purchasing power of 
wage-earnings in terms of food-consumption was on 2 higher 
level in the so-called prosperous times of 1897 to 1907 than in the 
similar sort of times in 1890 to 1892; but also that the working- 
man’s earnings bought more food in the period of depression 
from 1895 to 1897 than in the preceding fat years for capital; 
and, again, in the years 1896 and 1897 bought more food than 
in the perieds of great expansion that followed. 

It clearly appears that wage-rates are less responsive to 
elevating and depressing influences than food-prices are. 

If the Bureau of Labor’s index numbers of weekly wage-earn- 
ings are computed into purchasing power of all commodities 
as shown by Bradstreet’s index numbers, the results are of the 
same sort as those above mentioned, but more boldly expressed 
than when applied to the prices of food alone. 

In the case of all commodities, the purchasing power of wages 
is conspicuously high in the period of low industrial activity from 
1894 to 1898 and decidedly low in the following years of ex- 
pansion. 

The time when productive capital “makes money” is when 
prices rise faster than wages do; the favorable time for wage and 
salary earners and persons with fixed or nearly fixed incomes is 
the period of depression, except in so far as want of employment 
may reduce wage-earnings. 

Attention should be directed to an apparent exception in recent 
years in the case of the wages of farm labor. There seems to 
be small mobility and less versatility in the labor of the city man; 
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but the country man will go to the city and turn his hand to 
almost anything. If he does not become a conductor on a street 
car, he will prepare to become the president of the company in : 
a few years; he will operate a delivery wagon, or become a mer- i 
chant, or a telephone lineman, or a banker, and so on with a long 
list of occupations. The demand for labor in town and city, in- 
creasing from 1897 at an apparent gain over country labor in real 
wage-earnings, although not properly so in fact since they were 
only wage-rates, tended to deplete the country of agricultural 
labor, and the consequent increase of farm wages was greater in 
degree than the increase in the prices of all commodities. [rom 
1895 to 1906 these prices increased 35.8 per cent., while the 
wages of farm labor by the month for the year or season without 
board increased 38.4 per cent. and with board 41.4 per cent.; 
wages by the day in harvest without board increased 46.5 per 
cent. and with board 55.4 per cent.; and the wages of ordinary 
iabor by the day without board increased 55.6 per cent. and with 
board 61.3 per cent. The prices of all commodities increased only 
35.8 per cent. 
The examination of the causes of low wealth-accumulation by 
the many may be continued. There is occupation. In 1Igo00, 
twenty-nine million persons had gainful occupations and a very 
large fraction of these had occupations of low productivity of 
wealth or of small personal or professional service—at any rate 
regarded as low or small on pay day. There were over four and 
one-half million agricultural laborers, 112,000 clergymen, nearly 
half a million teachers, nearly three million undescribed laborers, 
386,000 persons doing work of washerwomen, more than one 
and one-half million servants; many soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, boatmen, hostlers, messengers, porters, and so on; and 
more than half a million dressmakers and seamstresses, nearly 
two-thirds of a million clerks and copyists, and about the same 
number of salesmen and saleswomen. a 
The unskilled, and poorly remunerative, occupations gave 
employment to probably more than one-half of all persons having 
gainful occupations. 
What fraction of the persons having gainful occupations shall 
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be assigned to those who are employed under wages or salary? 
Years ago, the writer worked at this question for all censuses 
in which occupations were sufficiently described, and it seems 
probable that the fraction of the employed is increasing. 

The question was subsequently propounded to a statistical 
cffice in Washington several vears ago and a man very competent 
to answer the question arrived at a percentage differing by about 
3 and he did not know that the writer had worked on the prob- 
lem. The conclusions were 65 and 68 per cent.; that is to say, 
these are the wage and salary receivers. 

Analyze the population of all ages and observe how small a 
fraction is fitted or disposed, or is in a position, to accumulate 
wealth after maintaining a family and the required standard of 
living. The negroes are 11.6 per cent., the foreign-born whites 
13.5 per cent., the native white females 36.7 per cent., and the 
native white males under 30 years of age, 25.2 per cent. Of 
course there is no sweepng generalization that all of these classes 
cannot be and are not wealth-accumulators in some degree. 

After an allowance of one-half of 1 per cent. for Mongolians 
and Indians, there remains the chief wealth-acquiring class—the 
native white males 30 years old and over who constitute only 
12.5 per cent. of the population; and how many of these must be 
rejected as even possible wealth-accumulators ? 

Still further may be considered the subject of the obstacles to 
wealth-accumulation. Bradstreet’s agency has a record of the 
failures among nearly a million and a half persons, firms, and 
corporations engaged in business in the United States. From 
1899 to 1907, the mean percentage of annual failure was 0.78 
of I per cent.; somewhat under 1 in each 100 is the yearly busi- 
ness death-rate. 

Unfitness of various descriptions accounts for most of the 
failures—incompetence for 23 per cent. of them in 1907, inex- 
perience for 5 per cent., lack of capital for 37 per cent., unwise 
credits for 2 per cent., extravagance for 1 per cent., neglect for 
2% per cent., speculation for 1 per cent., and fraud for 10 per 
cent. In all, more than four-fifths of the failures were because 
the responsible persons were not qualified to manage and con- 
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serve the capital employed; and yet go per cent. of the failures 
had a capital of less than $5,000. 

There are social elements not qualified, or not disposed, to 
produce enough wealth to afford any surplus as a family posses- 
sion, or if qualified and favorably disposed to produce the wealth, 
not disposed to save a surplus away from consumption and 
expenditure. There is the army of the lazy, another army of the 
mentally incapable, and the many with criminal natures, the sick, 
weak, and deformed, the degenerates, the atavists, and the spend- 
thrifts. It requires a mighty good inheritance to enable a man 
to subordinate present satisfactions to future good and greater 
future satisfactions; and so income disappears in present con- 
sumption. 

The wastefulness of our people is a world-wide byword. We 
have been supplied so prodigally that habits of economy and 
saving have not been forced upon us. To the Chinese we must 
seem to have taken hardly our first lesson in getting the greatest 
vtility out of things. All this is destructive to saving out of 
income. 

A cord of wood delivered in a cellar in Washington costs $8, 
and the same cord delivered in little bundles in the kitchen, one at 
a time, costs $20. As an untried proposition, the cord would 
cost only two-fifths of the bundles, but upon trying it there will 
often be found an unexpected factor. When buying by the cord 
«nd having an abundance of wood on hand, it is burned unneces- 
sarily and so wastefully that two and one-half cords will not last 
as long as one cord delivered by the little bundle. 

Two pounds of sugar in a single purchase may last as long 
as five pounds do in kitchen experience. An exhibition of a 
plentiful supply of butter, soap, and other things will incite the 
cook and laundress to a riot of waste. 

These are illustrations of a widespread and prevalent waste, 
found not only among servants, but perhaps among your next 
friends. 

So it is often found that the most economical way to live in 
affairs of the kitchen, where about one-half of the working-man’s 
income is consumed, is the costly one of small purchases at the 
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highest prices, instead of large quantities at wholesale prices. 
"xperience of a similar general nature with a wide range of 
application is very common in American life. 

Now, take the families that are able to accumulate some 
wealth for investment. How many of them in 100 can invest 
it so as to keep it from getting away? And how many, or better 
how few, are competent to use their savings as productive capital 
and conserve it? The fractions of the competent in these cases 
are small. A majority of men can work for others better than 
for themselves; only exceedingly small fractions are organizers 
and managers even on a small scale. 

A few words must be said about income, or there may be some 
false impressions derived from what has been said about wealth- 
distribution and the large element of the poor. A family may 
be poor—that is, have little or no wealth but personal and house- 
hold belongings and the implements of occupation—and still have 
a good-sized income. The family may prefer to raise the level 
of its living and expense to the height of the income rather than 
to keep the living and expense dewn and let a surplus remain for 
building up the stock of family wealth. This is the favorite 
policy in the United States. The preference is to raise high the 
standard of living and expense and let the comparatively few 
provide the nation’s capital. 

So when we observe the general appearance of well-being 
throughout the land, the inference is that wealth is well dis- 
tributed; and, on the other hand, when we are confronted with 
the probable distribution in fact, we are horrified at the dreadful 
condition of humanity that it ‘s assumed to indicate. 

It is time to put the brakes on our unproductive consumption. 
Much of this is of no benefit to the family and some of it is detri- 
mental. This topic needs considerable time for its treatment 
and only a general protest can be entered here. With a reduc- 
tion of this sort of consumption, there would be available for 
building up the family wealth, a portion of family income that 
is now practically wasted. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT 


From whence shall a family get its encouragement? Shall 
it be from the state? Shall the state treat the family as a child, 
enforce saving, invest its wealth, guarantee the deposits, establish 
postal savings banks, the solvency of which will be protected by 
the wealth of the nation? These questions need not be answered 
in the affirmative until great social necessity requires such an- 
swers, and need not receive consideration at al! until self-help, 
with neighborly encouragement, has failed. 

In the meantime degrading conditions should receive atten- 
tion. Not from the point of view of social welfare, but from that 
of social preservation, it may be demanded of the state that it 
shall remove such conditions. This is justification of such legis- 
lation as that for improving tenement houses and the conditions 
of labor in them. 

There are many things that we cannot do, or at any rate, will 
not undertake to do, unless associated with others. By means of 
co-operation the building and loan association provides loans to 
its members and at the same time stimulates family savings. Co- 
operative investment of capital in small contributions by many 
persons will establish and sustain a co-operative store, or a co- 
operative laundry, or a co-operative coal yard, or a co-operative 
printing office, or a co-operative milk-buying and delivery service. 
The field for economic co-operation is very large, and it may be 
carried on in many directions. 

Co-operation has been enormously developed by farmers in 
this country and successfully established, and it is working in 
favor of accumulating the wealth of farmers’ families and of 
conserving it. The magnitude of this movement deserves some 
words, because of the demonstrations that it presents. Eight or 
nine years ago, there were obtained from 35,000 crop corre- 
spondents of the United States Department of Agriculture, repre- 
senting all of the townships of the country, the names of the 
farmers’ co-operative economic organizations, and afterward 
statements of their business were obtained. One who has kept 
in touch with this co-operative movement of the farmers during 
the intervening years may risk the statements that follow. 
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Farmers’ economic co-operation in the United States has 
developed enormously, and it is safe to say that at the present 
time more than one-half of the 6,100,000 farms are represented 
in economic co-operation; the fraction is much larger if it is 
based on the total number of tnedium and better sorts of farmers, 
to which the co-operators mostly belong. 

The most prominent object of co-operation is property insur- 
ance, in which about 2,000 associations have probably 2,000,000 
members. This kind of insurance costs the farmers only a few 
cents per hundred dollars of risk above the actual losses. 

The co-operative creameries number more than 1,900, and the 
cheese factories about 260, the membership of the two classes 
being very large and representing an immense number cf cows. 

With the exception of insurance, the greatest success in the 
farmers’ co-operative movement is in selling. Associations to 
regulate, promote, and manage the details of selling the products 
of co-operating farmers are found in all parts of the United 
States. There is co-operation for selling by fruit growers, vege- 
table growers, nut growers, berry growers; by live-stock men, by 
the producers of cotton and tobacco, wheat, sweet potatoes, flax, 
oats, eggs, poultry, and honey. Farmers co-operate to sell milk 
for city suppy, to sell wool, cantaloupes, celery, cauliflower, citrus 
fruits, apples, and so on with a long list. 

Co-operative buying is conducted by about 350 stores in this 
country, a majority of which are mostly owned by farmers. This 
is chiefly the result of'a very recent movement. Another form 
of co-operation for buying is based on the discount plan, as 
carried on by the granges, farmers’ clubs, and various other asso- 
ciations of farmers with co-operative buying as either a primary 
or secondary object. Things bought in this way are all sorts of 
store goods: potatoes, wheat, etc., for seed; coal and wood; and 
a great variety of farm and family supplies. 

Warehousing is conducted by farmers on the co-operative 
plan with success, particularly for the storage of wheat and corn. 
A co-operative cotton-warehousing movement is of recent date. 

Co-operative telephone service has permeated vast regions, 
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and the co-operative feature has kept the expense at the lowest 
figure, both of equipment and of service. 

Co-operative irrigation is carried on by many thousands of 
associations in the arid and semi-arid regions, and there is co- 
operative drainage for reclaiming swamp land. 

The progress of farmers in forming and expanding associa- 
tions of an educational and semi-economic character has made 
great advances. These associations are national in their scope, 
or are confined to state lines or to sections within states, and are 
devoted to the interchange of ideas and experiences, the assem- 
bling of information for common benefit, the holding of competi- 
tive exhibitions of products, the devising of plans for the common 
good, and business of a like character; and are concerned with 
special subjects, such as horticulture, floriculture, dairying, plant 
breeding, live-stock breeding, poultry breeding, the scientific 
aspects of breeding, forestry, agricultural education, fraternal 
association with incidental educational and economic features, 
seed-breeding, agriculture, vegetable-growing under glass, and 
the nursery business. 


Important associations of the social sort, with incidental eco- 
nomic features, are farmers’ clubs, of which there are a great 


many. 

Altogether the number of farmers’ co-operative economic 
associations must be fully 75.000, and may easily be many more, 
with a membership rising above 3,000,000, without counting 
duplicates. 

Contrary to his reputation, the farmer is a great organizer 
and he has achieved remarkable and enormous successes in many 
lines of economic co-operation in which the people of other occu- 
pations have made no beginning. 

Economic co-operation is a feasible proposition in scores of 
directions, each of them making at least a small demand for 
wealth-saving and offering opportunity for investment. If you 
are engaged in encouragement, you do not wait for fellow-co- 
operators to come to you, but you go to them and so you are 
incidentally doing missionary work along lines suggested by the 
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question now under discussion. You may be sure that the co- 
operator in the successful association wiil not let go. 

The highest form of social co-operation is the voluntary sort. 
All co-operators are willing, and not a minority of them unwilling 
as in politico-economic co-operation. Another thing in its favor 
is that it reacts upon its members to enlarge, or at any rate to 
strengthen, their individuality. It is a scheme for promoting 
both socialism and individualism, and it leaves and preserves the 
largest degree of liberty consistent with the social compact. 

In the work of encouraging family wealth, as in other matters, 
co-operation is selective. Only the suitable ones can become 
co-operators and remain such. The unsuitable ones will not 
respond to suggestion and offers of help. 

The writer was spending the summer on a farm in Virginia 
a few years ago, the guest of the owner of 250 acres, 150 of 
which were nominally improved, and producing a gross return 
of only $3 or $4 per acre. Partly because it was painful to be- 
hold such poor agriculture, and partly from friendly feelings, 
the services of some of the most talented practical agriculturists 
in the United States were enlisted to direct the farmer. They 
promised a gross return of say $75 per acre within five years 
upon the adoption of their plans, and no doubt their promise was 
good, but the farmer neglected to accept the offer. He was one 
of the unimprovable incompetents, irresponsive to social stimulus. 

If efforts in behalf of such a farmer or in behalf of your 
neighbor, to encourage him to add to his family wealth by sug- 
gestion, by offer of opportunity, by invitation to co-operate wit 
you and others, are unfavorably received, let that end the matter. 
Nothing further can be done, unless the state takes charge of hi:r. 
If it does, the state, and not he, will practically be the saver and 
conserver; and neither Spencer’s nor Weismann’s theory of 
heredity perceives in such procedure the creation of a trans- 
missible habit of saving. 
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Studies in the American Race Problem. By A.trrep Hott 
Stone, Dunleith. With an Introduction and Three Papers 
by WALTER F. Witcox. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co., 1908. Pp. xvi+555. 

For a number of years Mr. Stone has been pursuing a thorough 
and comprehensive study of race relations in America. Those 
interested in the scientific determination of the race problems in 
the United States have been looking anxiously for the final results 
of Mr. Stone’s investigations. As a preliminary survey of the sub- 
jects he offers this volume to the public, “which in the main,” as 
he says, “are by-products of investigations in a broader field.” 
Nearly all of the material presented in the book has already had a 
partial hearing before the public. The first and second papers, on 
“Race-Problem Contrasts and Parallels” and “Foundations of Our 
Differences,” respectively, are consolidations of three lectures, one 
given at Cornell University in 1905, and two at the University of 
Michigan in 1906. The paper on “The Negro in the Yazoo-Missis- 
sippi Delta” was read at the annual meeting of the American 
Economic Association at Washington in 1901. “A Plantation Ex- 
periment” appeared in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, Febru- 
ary, 1905. “The Economic Future of the American Negro” was 
read at the annual meeting of the American Economic Association 
at Baltimore in 1905. “Race Friction” was read at the second 
annual meeting of the American Sociological Society at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in 1907. “The Mulatto Factor in the Race Problem” 
appeared in the Atlantic in May, 1903. The remaining two papers 
by Mr. Stone on “Mr. Roosevelt, the South, and the Negro,” and 
“The Negro in Politics,” are new to the public. The three papers 
by Walter F. Wilcox, “Negro Criminality,” “Census Statistics of 
the Negro,” and “The Probable Increase of the Negro Race in the 
United States,” have apppeared before. The first was an address 
before the American Social Science Association at Saratoga in 
1899, the second appeared in the Yale Review in November, 1904, 
and the last is the substance of a lecture given at Harvard Univer- 
sity in April, 1905, which was published in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics in the following August. 
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Mr. Stone has performed a great public service in collecting 
these papers and publishing them, with additions, in book form, 
thus seeking a larger audience of the American public. For, with 
due respect to some other valuable publications on the same sub- 
ject, the book as it appears represents the most valuable contribu- 
tions yet appearing on the race problem in the United States. 

The author’s earnestness and fairness in seeking and presenting 
the truth without fear or favor is unmistakable. He discusses the 
question on broad, humanitarian lines without ignoring national and 
sectional interests. He frankly states, “I am not an extremist, and 
I long ago made up my mind to keep faith with myelf in this, that 
I would not utter one word upon this perplexing question of which 
my conscience did not approve as the prompting of a desire to 
speak the truth for the truth’s sake.” No one can read the book 
without being convinced that Mr. Stone has followed his text 
closely. Neither is he dogmatic in his utterances seeking to im- 
pose his opinions upon others, nor does he essay to solve the 
problem and furnish a formula for future action. General enlight- 
enment of condition and a formal agreement on fundamental propo- 
sitions must precede any basis for united action. 

The chapter on “Mr. Roosevelt, the South, and the Negro” is 
based on the Booker Washington dinner, the appointment of Crum, 
and the closing of the Indianola Post-Office. The results of these 
three events on the negro, on the South, and on the race problem 
are considered. While this is a remarkable chapter, it is less calcu- 
lated than others in the book to assist in a settlement of the prob- 
lem. While Mr. Stone does not impugn President Roosevelt's 
motives, the chapter amounts to a scathing criticism on the results 
of his actions and his policy with the South. To make the chapter 
complete it should have included a discussion of the Brownsville 
incident. 

Mr. Stone asks for the toleration of the North by the South, 
and the South by the North. He assumes: 

Within the sphere of her own peculiar environment any position 
assumed by the South as a development of her racial difficulties cannot be 
successfully attacked or criticized from without. On the other hand, the 
world without is not to be dictated to and should not be undiscriminatingly 
criticized by the South in matters which are no proper concern of the 
southern people. If any man outside the South see fit to do those things 
which in the South are by public opinion not permitted to be done, he 
is not to be criticized for his acts, the South cannot arrogate to herself a 
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censorship of the opinions and tastes which govern the social intercourse 
of people beyond her jurisdiction. On this ground her criticism of Mr. 
Roosevelt for violating a social canon which she has enacted for the con- 
duct of the relations of her own people will not be justified by the public 
opinion of the world or the country at large. 

How far this position is justified is not here to be considered, 
except to say it gives evidence of Mr. Stone’s catholic spirit. It is 
a plea that each locality should have a right to determine its own 
social status, which it practically does, in fact. 

The chapter on “The Negro in Politics” is a careful analysis of 
the actual political conditions of the negro in the South. The final 
plea of the author is to leave the political life of the negro with the 
people of the South, both black and white, where it belongs. “What 
the negro needs just now is a political ‘rest cure.’ His daily litany 
should include a prayer to be let alone.” 

The whole book impresses the reader of the manifold difficul- 
ties of the race problem, and gives a clear statement of the diffi- 
culties without giving any formulas for their solution. The infer- 
ence is that intelligence, study, toleration, and time are the elements 
of their solution; that economically, socially, and politically the 
negro is in a bad way, with an unpromising future, judged from 
the standards set by his optimistic friends, and that owing to his 
ignorance, superstition, indolence, childish nature, and racial charac- 
teristics, he is his own worst enemy, and that justice and patience 
must be exercised toward him by the North and South. And, 
moreover, that the people of the South are best situated to under- 
stand the negro and his problem, and can and will do more for 
him in a practical way, than theorists who live at a distance. It is 
a national burden which the whole nation must sympathetically 
bear, but the people of the South represent the direct remedial 
agent. 

F. W. BLackMAR 


Russia’s Message: The True World Import of the Revolution. 
By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING. Illustrated. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1908. Pp. xviii+476. 

In the book before us the author has undertaken to make a 
plain statement of the present Russian situation, “omitting no fea- 
ture of first importance and relating all together as a single whole” 
(Preface, p. ix). He writes not so much with a view to suggesting 
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what we can do for Russia, but rather from the view of what 
Russia has for the rest of the world. In this standpoint we may 
recognize a possibly exaggerated conception of Russia’s place in 
modern history. In his attempt to put himself into “the most 
immediate contact with the inner ideas and spirit of the great strug- 
gle and to present this struggle to the reader as seen through the 
eyes of its leaders themselves,’ the author has, I think it may be 
fairly said, succeeded. 

This study of contemporary Russia begins with the great strike 
which was ended by the Czar’s Manifesto of October 17, 1905, 
convening the first Duma. The method of treatment adopted is 
pre-eminently literary and expository. After devoting a few pages 
to an account of Russia as a field of great experiment, the task of 
drawing a clear picture of oppression by the Czar is undertaken in 
a most telling series of sketches of the Czar Nicholas himself, of 
how he governs; and his methods of slow massacre and relentless 
persecution. The Czar is directly arraigned for his share of 
responsibility in all the administrative violence which exists in 
Russia today. The reforms of Stolypin are characterized as “Prus- 
sian ;”’ autocracy’s last hope is described as resting with the foreign 
bankers; and the people’s enemies are exhibited as the Czar’s allies. 

In Part III, entitled “Revolt,” we have first a general character- 
ization of the Russian people, followed with a vivid description of 
how the peasants live, how they till the soil, how they are subjected 
to rack rent and to ruthless taxation, particular attention being 
given to the effects of the Emancipation Act of 1863 by which the 
serfs were changed “from slaves of the landlord to slaves of the 
state.” 

The preparedness of the peasants for revolution and their belief 
in the beneficence of the Czar are conspicuous features of the Rus- 
sian situation at the time of the appearance of the Manifesto in 1905. 
These stand in sharp contrast to the bitter disappointment following 
the failure of the Duma, which set the village against the Czar by 
creating a new psychological atmosphere and new state of social 
mind ; and the subsequent sending of armies of revenge among the 
peasantry quickly turned the village against the Czar by substituting 
a state of war for a state of mind. 

In Part IV, “The Evolution of a New Nation,” a graphic 
sketch is given of the electric effect of the Czar’s Manifesto and the 
hopes it aroused for an immediate solution of Russia’s social prob- 
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lem. The destruction of the unity so evoked was equally precipi- 
tate when the Czar, in response to the address of the first Duma, 
refused to consent to constitutional government by means of a 
responsible ministry. The several parties in the first and the second 
Duma and their subsequent policies are lucidly portrayed. The 
author takes a decidedly unfavorable view of the policies of the 
moderate constitutional democrats, headed by Milyoukov. 

In the closing chapters the social aspirations of workingman 
and peasant are again brought into the foreground. The leaders of 
the Russian social movement are credited with a high order, if not 
a new order, of altruism. Literary men, Marxian socialists, priests 
like Father Petrov, and other intellectuals, work side by side for 
the Revolution. 

In the opinion of the writer of this review the title selected by 
Mr. Walling for his book is not felicitous. There will be ample 
time to urge the import of Russian ideals upon the attention of the 
world after they have proven their efficacy for Russia. Meanwhile 
it remains doubtful whether Mr. Walling has given sufficient weight 
to the Malthusian doctrine of population and to the importance of 
private property in land as a motive for economic initiative in 
his consideration of Russia’s elemental agrarian problem, to say 
nothing of his high aspirations for Russia’s message. 

As a first-hand study of Russia this book is admirable; the 
author’s acquaintance with the leaders of Russian thought and action 
is evidently extensive ; it is in no sense one-sided. The book deserves 
a wide circle of readers, both on account of the painstaking 
thoroughness with which the facts have been collected from first- 
hand sources and on account of its keen appreciation of Russian 
aspirations and ideals. 

Isaac A. Loos 


State University or Iowa 


Taine: historien et sociologue. By Paut Lacomse. Paris, 1909. 
Pp. 274. 

This, the thirty-eighth volume of the Bibliothéque Sociologique 
Internationale, is in a sense a sequel to the author’s study “La 
psychologie des individus et des sociétés selon Taine, historien des 
literatures,” published in 1906. The later book is based upon an 
examination of Taine’s twelve historical volumes which deal with 
mediaeval France, the Revolution, and nineteenth-century political 
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problems. Lacombe is a respectful but unsparing critic of his 
famous compatriot. Taine was, he insists, a sociologist in that he 
offered generalizations as to social life and institutions. Taine 
made much of the social environment, alluded to an age or nation 
as having a clearly defined spirit or character which was reflected 
in literature and in government. He was, therefore, consciously or 
unconsciously a social philosopher. But Lacombe accuses Taine of 
modifying or selecting his historical material to support his theses, 
of being misled by analogies and warped in judgment by his per- 
sonal prejudices. Because of these things Taine is accused of 
idealizing the “Ancien Régime,” of misrepresenting the Revolution 
in which he could see no redeeming element, and of failing to 
appreciate the republicanism of contemporary France. As an illus- 
tration of Taine’s fondness for analogy Lacombe analyzes at some 
length the assertion that a form of government is like a house 
which a nation builds for its habitation. Thus, according to Taine, 
France was out of doors during the Revolution, its house being 
destroyed, but later the nation moved back into a somewhat totter- 
ing structure reared upon the foundations of the mediaeval period. 
This figure and Taine’s conclusions drawn from it are mercilessly 
dissected. Taine’s doubts about republicanism are attributed by 
Lacombe to the contrast in 1870-71 between the chaos in France 
and the solidity and order of English institutions. Taine became an 
admirer of the British parliamentary system and sought to impress 
its value upon his countrymen. In this attempt he lost sight of the 
underlying social factors and yielded to the temptation to distort 
history to fit his purposes. Lacombe writes in a judicial spirit and 
in excellent temper. His judgments of Taine are most of them 
convincing. The book as a whole affords an admirable example of 
the newer sociological spirit in the interpretation of history. 
GeorGE E. VINCENT 


Problems of City Government. By L. S. Rowe. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1908. Pp. 358. 

Professor Rowe’s method is historical and comparative, and he 
regards municipal government as a tool for furthering general wel- 
fare, not merely an interesting puzzle for persons fond of the 
game of party politics. The author, after a historical outline of 
cities, takes up the problems of urban life, municipal government, 
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and the ownership of public utilities, and he illustrates his teaching 
with a wealth of facts drawn from first-hand studies of American 


and foreign cities. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


Philanthropy and the State, or Social Politics. By B. KiRKMAN 
Gray. London: P. S. King & Son, 1908. Pp. 339. \ 

‘ The English-speakmg people begin to distinguish between 

socialism and social politics, in spite of reactionary phrase-makers. 

The author of a history of charity discovers the tendency expressed 

in the words, the philanthropy of today is the justice of to- 

morrow. At first a little group of charity workers set out to relieve 

distress of poor families, inebriates, prisoners, neglected children, 

sick people, widows, aged, and the ignorant; and they mitigate the 

pain in a small area, making an oasis in the wide desert. But not 

many years pass before it is discovered that private means cannot 

cope with the task, and that an association of self-sacrificing 

enthusiasts cannot perform the duty of a nation. There we enter 

the stage of taxation and compulsion, although the word compulsion 

applies only to a besotted or belated minority ; for when the national 

reason is convinced and the national will is fixed little stress of 

governmental force is required to secure assent and obedience of 

all. The public-health authorities drill the people in wholesome 

habits ; relief societies pass into poor law, and poor law gives place 

to social insurance. This volume furnishes ample illustrations of 

this tendency. 


C. R. HENDERSON 


Primary Elections. By C. Epwarp Merriam. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1908. Pp. xi+ 308. 

This little book is another evidence that the political scientists 
in our large universities are interesting themselves in the practical 
questions of government; and none of these questions is more im- 
portant than the establishment of constitutional government for 
political parties. The book is a study of the history and tenden- ‘ 
cies of primary-election legislation. Its author states well its 
purpose, “to trace the development of the legal regulations of party 
primaries from 1866 down to 1908, to sum up the general tend- 
encies evident in this movement, to discuss some of the disputed 
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points in the primary problem, and to state certain conclusions in 
regard to our nominating machinery.” The historical treatment 
is chronologically arranged, the period being divided into four 
divisions for as many chapters —1866 to 1880, 1880 to 1890, 1890 
to 1899, 1899 to 1908. Another chapter is given to the interpreta- 
tion of primary laws by the courts, while the last two chapters are 
devoted to the practical workings of the direct primary and to a 
summary and conclusions. 

The author has done his work well. He traces the history of 
the nominating process through its several stages—the legislative 
caucus, the unregulated convention, the slightly regulated con- 
vention, the completely regulated convention, and the direct- 
primary election—first local and later general, first optional and 
later mandatory. The friends of social and political progress will 
be encouraged by even a cursory reading of the book. Whether 
the direct primary is the best and the final form that the nomina- 
tion process will ultimately take, the author is not able to state 
with authority. On this point he says that “the direct primary has 
justified neither the lamentations of its enemies nor the prophecies 
of its friends.” In fact the whole book shows the need of more 
complete data. In his observations the author is conscious of 
this fact, as he frequently uses such expressions as, “It seems 
to be generally conceded,” etc. This lack of data is no fault of Dr. 
Merriam, as the subject-matter of his book shows that he was 
quite industrious in gathering material. What is meant by the 
suggestion is that either adequate data on the subject of political 
parties and primary elections do not exist, or if so, they have 
never been collected. No better illustration could be offered than 
this little book affords, of the imperative need of the Carnegie 
Foundation creating a Department of Political Science, one of 
whose missions would be the collection of material and data bearing 
on parties, conventions, and primaries, as was recommended by 
the American Political Science Association at its meeting at 
Madison in December, 1907. 

The book seems to be almost free of errors. In speaking of 
the method of framing the platform since the adoption of the 
direct primary, he says of the South that “the platforms are made 
by the candidates themselves during the progress of the campaign” 
(p. 80). As a matter of fact the candidates do not frame the 
platforms in any southern state of which the reviewer has knowl- 
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edge. He is certain that the state convention formulates and 
promulgates the platform in Arkansas, Tennessee, Georgia, Texas, 
and Mississippi. The convention's authority to do this in the first 
four states is based on practice; in the case of Mississippi it is 
based on law. 


J. H. ReyNnoips 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 


Modern Constitutions. A Collection of the Fundamental Laws of 
Twenty-two of the Most Important Countries of the World, 
with Historical and Bibliographical Notes. By WALTER 
FatRLEIGH Dopp. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press; London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1909. Two vols. Pp. 
Xxili +351; xiv+334. Price $5.42 postpaid. 

The twenty-two countries whose fundamental laws are included 
in these volumes are the Argentine Nation, Australia, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. When Pro- 
fessor Wilson published his book on The State Norway was joined 
to Sweden in personal union, Russia was still an autocracy, Japan 
was just taking on western ways, while the commonwealth of 
Australia was non-existent, and Canada, well, nobody thought of 
including her in the family of countries whose constitutions were 
worth studying. 

In preparing for the publication of a work of this kind the editor 
was confronted by two important questions, the documents to be 
included and the amount of historical and explanatory notes to be 
given. Considered as a collection of national constitutions there is 
little to be said in criticism upon Mr. Dodd’s selections. Certainly 
no really important country with an established constitution has 
been omitted, unless England be considered as such. The reason 
given by the editor for excluding this country—that her “national 
are only to a small extent embodied in constitutional documents,” 
which are readily accessible to American readers—must be accepted 
as sufficient. Portugal and Denmark seem to be rated as insignifi- 
cant countries, but the editor has seen fit to include their constitu- 
tions. One may be pardoned for asking whether the space occupied 
by these, and perhaps a little in addition, might not more profitably 
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have been taken up with a few typical constitutions in common- 
wealths in those states having the dual system of government. In 
such countries the commonwealth constitutions are a part of the 
fundamental law of the land. A citizen of one of these states may 
have a fair conception of the place of the commonwealth in other 
states similarly organized, but the student in England or France will 
get very little light on the subject by studying the national constitu- 
tions. For example, how is the European ever to learn the law of 
suffrage in the United States? from the Federal Constitution? 
Some other countries also lack uniformity in suffrage requirements. 

The Gordian knot of explanatory notes was cut by making them 
very brief. In this most scholars will agree that the editor has 
chosen the wiser course. However, in some instances just a few 
words more would have been very helpful. In several cases the 
reader is told when the constitution was adopted, but is not told 
how it was drawn up or how it was adopted. 

These criticisms, or rather suggestions, are not meant in any 
way to disparage the work of Mr. Dodd. The collection will prove 
of inestimable benefit to teachers and students of constitutional law 
and they owe the editor a debt of gratitude for making it. Espe- 
cially is he to be commended for giving the documents in translations. 
Not one scholar in a hundred is acquainted with half the languages 
represented. 

Davip Y. THOMAS 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Marxisme et Sociologie.—The thesis as to the diverse forms of co-operation 
between men, which was at the basis of Marx’s theory of the social nature of 
production, and which he showed to be true throughout the economic order, 
has been applied by sociologists to the whole social process. In his theory of 
circulation and of the genesis of value, Marx struck upon a conception of 
human relationships, which has been expanded and utilized by the social psy- 
chologists. Marx and Engels recognized that all social facts are in the last 
analysis psychic in their nature; but purposes consciously pursued by indi- 
viduals are not the sufficient cause of social evolution. Unconscious and en- 
vironmental influences are of great importance. Most sociologists would recog- 
nize this and agree that the reasons by which men explain their conduct rarely 
indicate the real causes of their institutions. Moral conceptions, principles, and 
systems of conduct, far from being the directing force in a given society, are 
seen by the sociologist to be merely the expression of the exigencies of that 
society. Marxism has put the problem in the same terms as, to specify its 
position in respect to that of the individual psychology, the objective sociology 
wishes to occupy today. As to the solution of the problem and the positive 
programme there is no such agreement between marxists and sociologists. 
Marxism would interpret the evolution of society and solve the problem of 
social amelioration from the narrow materialistic standpoint; sociology as a 
philosophy and as a technique of social amelioration, would assume the broader, 
more comprehensive “sociological” point of view.—C. Bougqlé, Rev. Meta. et 
Morale, November, 1908. 


The Industrial Training of Women.—The industrial training of women is 
of equal importance with that of men. An intelligent care of the home is the ideal 
of citizenship for the girl, but if she is a worker, she must look to industrial 
education as the means of preparation for the achievement of that ideal. 
Women must be prepared to take a larger place in the skilled industries. The 
presence of thousands of young girl workers in unskilled occupations is one of 
our most difficult industrial and social preblems. By raising the standard of 
health, cleanliness, and morality, by stimulating interest in learning to do some- 
thing which requires exercise of the mind, by giving sufficient technical skill 
to insure opportunities of advancement, and by making possible a wage sufficient 
to maintain self-respect, industrial training for women will have a highly bene- 
ficial effect upon the home, as well as upon industrial processes.—Florence M. 
Marshall, Annals. Amer. Acad., January, 1909. & 


Science and the Practical Problems of the Future.—Abundant power 
is soon to be the factor upon which material advancement will chiefly depend. 
Upon its attainment depends in the immediate future the welfare of the race, and 
ultimately its very perpetuity. For success in this we must look to science. 
Material progress is based upon science. Pure science must produce knowledge 
before it can be applied by the technologist and inventor. So it is that Europe 
with the greater productiveness of her pure science has always been ahead of 
America in technological development. Science has its home in the university ; 
we are deficient in great men of science because we have not, as yet, universities 
that sufficiently foster and encourage research. Teaching and administration 
are exalted above investigation. The advancement of knowledge through the 
promotion of science is the true function of the university; and this can come 
only through research and investigation——E. L. Nichols, Science, January 1, 
1909. 
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The Civic Responsibilities of Democracy in an Industrial District. — 
The civic responsibilities of democracy in an industrial district are to come 
abreast of, and improve upon, any community standards reached under any 
other system of government; and second, to do this in a democratic way, as 
distinct from a despotic or paternalistic way. There is necessity for increasing 
our municipal administrative areas, and for relating them to the functions 
which must be performed through them. Democracy must overhaul the social 
machinery through which it operates. This social machinery can be tested in at 
least two ways—its operating efficiency and its promotion of the common well- 
being. The community may improve the quality and lessen the cost of the food 
supplies of its working population. It must meet and solve the housing problem, 
and the question of sanitation in home and factory. It must guard its workers 
from accident, disease, and death, due to the industrial process.—Paul U. Kel- 
logg, Charities and Commons, January 2, 1909. >» 


Le probléme pénal au moment présent et la peine de mort.— Criminal 
legislation of modern people divides the acts to be dealt with into three 
groups: crimes and misdemeanors against (1) public order, (2) persons, 
(3) property. As the basis of penalties intended to secure the public order, men 
have successively postulated the defense of: (1) religion, (2) the unity of the 
state, (3) the nation, (4) vested interests and property. Today the view is 
advanced that before all, and almost to the exclusion of everything else, should 
be the defense of the laboring classes. This theory contains vicious possibilities. 
The whole problem of the treatment of the delinquent classes is unsettled. The 
“individualization of punishment” is much agitated but the practical difficulties 
involved are very great. The “indeterminate sentence” is favored, but here, 
too, the administration of the law becomes highly complicated. Capital punish- 
ment seems necessary to the suppression of murder. A rational criminal code 


is yet to be developed.—Henri Joly, Revue des deux Mondes, January 1, 1909. 


The Future of Parties in America.—Between Republicans and Democrats 
today there is no issue. Both Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan represent themselves as 
President Roosevelt’s heir, and stand pledged to continue his policies. Four 
years ago both parties were essentially “conservative ;” today both are essen- 
tially “radical.” Laissez faire has given place to public control. The public 
conscience has been awakened and morality in politics has suddenly come to be 
fashionable. Four years hence there will be a realignment of party lines. Old 
names may be preserved but nothing more. The radical party may adopt the 
name Liberal; the conservatives may probably retain the name Republican. 
There will also be in America a Labor party. Finally, foreign politics will become 


a party question.—A. Maurice Loer, Fortnightly Review, January, 1909. 


The Solid South a National Calamity.—In the last two presidential con- 
tests the South has stood practically alone against the rest of the country. The 
time has arrived to emancipate herself from this deadly one-party system. It is 
a calamity to the nation as a whole, because it prevents the reincorporation of 
a section, once in revolt, in such a way as to wipe out the last vestages of the 
Civil War. It is a calamity to the South herself, first, because it makes political 
success on that basis impossible; second, because it prevents the eligibility of 
her statesmen to office; third, because it dwarfs her political genius, which, prior 
to 1861, furnished such a large proportion of leading statesmen. The Panama 
Canal will accelerate her economic activity She should emancipate herself 
politically—Hannis Taylor, North American Review, January, 1909. A. E. R. 


The Problem before Women is not to learn how to do well what has been 
denied their sex in the past but to make their training count most for their sex 
and the race on the whole. The fact that some activities have been denied 
woman in the past is not a conclusive argument that they are the tasks she 
should perform. The home is now the most backward and least interesting of 
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places because women have neglected their own occupation in the past in the 
endeavor to get into those of the other sex. President Eliot has rightly said that 
the refusal to recognize child-rearing as an intellectual occupation is one of the 
greatest mistakes civilized men and women have ever committed. This ought to 
be more interesting than adding columns of figures or pounding a typewriter.— 
Annie Nothan Meyer, Appleton’s Magazine, February, 1909. LL. B. 


La Plébe Orientale is struggling between the inertia of the past and the 
unrest and diversity of the present. Poverty-stricken and close to nature, he is 
yet an industrious worker, only too often lost in details. He is often sunk in 
brutal pleasures of the past, but with the arising order he catches a glimpse of 
saner and more refined amusements.. It is only at a distance that we find him 
monstrous and stolid. With the passing of oppression and exploitation he will 
burst forth into a most adaptive personality, capable of using his new-found 
liberties.—Louis Bertrand, Revue des deux mondes, January 1, 1909. L. L. B. 


The Spiritual Unrest: The New Mission of the Doctor.—Two great 
avenues of new activity are opening to the medical profession; the first from 
the growing conviction that most, if not all diseases are not merely individual, 
but social, At the root of the great destroyers, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, 
children’s diseases, in no small measure lie malnutrition, hunger, wretched 
housing conditions, dirty streets, i.e., poverty, and social neglect; the second, 
from the conviction that man is not only a physical and material animal, but 
that he is a thinking animal also, that the mind has a vital influence over the 
body. The Out-Patient Department of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
is a social-service department, whose aim is to reach beyond the hospital and 
carry the work of healing men and women to the limit of thoroughness. Some 
twenty trained social! workers make an effort to get a knowledge of a patient’s 
habits, of his economic, domestic, and social conditions.—Ray Stannard Baker, 
American Magazine, January, 1909. F. F. 


Evolution, Economy, and the Child.—A consideration of the bearing of 
the principles of evolution and economy on the issue of one of the most vexed 
and important problems of the present day, the treatment of children, makes it 
appear that the causes, remediabie and removable, which kill 150 infants out of 
1,000 in their first year, also injure the health and handicap the growth of 
many of the 850 who survive, all through their lives. They also make the time 
lost, the pain endured by the experience of motherhood a useless waste in 150 
cases out of 1,000 at the least, and the state can ill afford this waste. As evolu- 
tion tells us that, since these children are born, and it were better for the state 
to give them, during infancy and childhood, the chance of health, so economy 
indicates that the cost of exchanging so many weakly adults for useful citizens, 
would be a good investment for the state—A. D. Edwards, Westminster Review, 
January, 1909. F, F. 


The New Campaign for Civic Betterment: Pittsburgh Survey of Social 
and Economic Conditions.—-Pittsburg has held an exhibit which has presented 
a vigorous cross-section of the civic standards the community has thus far 
attained. It showed the worst barracks in the city and hundreds of other shacks 
and lodgings that must go, silhouettes of those who have died from typhoid fever 
in one year, a death calendar of the workmen killed in Allegheny county in one 
industry in one year, and, also, pictures of the huge filtration plant, charts of 
the reduction in typhoid fever, house-pians of model mill-towns, etc. The result 
has been a general quickening of the civic-improvement spirit and the appoint- 
ment of a Pittsburgh Civic Improvement Commission.—Paul U. Kellogg, Ameri- 
can Review of Reviews, January, 1909. 7. Ws 


The Position of Woman: An Historical Retrospect.—At the time 
when nomadic life formed itself into groups, with the cementing of family ties, 
woman’s place was supreme. Female influence persists as a matter of habit, 
then, until the conditions of life change from peaceful to warlike, and, greater 
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activity being necessary, the male influence becomes preponderant. Not only 
were women the first social organizers, but the constructive element in the 
community also, and only when driven out by man’s unemployed energy, did 
they resign their pre-eminence. Among the Hebrews, women as a body achieved 
the respect and admiration of men, so that laws concerning them were not 
harsh, .... their influence was wide, their capacity noteworthy, and their in- 
dustrious, religious, moral, and home life admirable. In Greek times, women 
were free and contented, and exerted an influence over man that spurred him 
to great deeds.—Consuelo Marlborough, North American Review, January, 1909. 
F. F. 


The School and the Family.—Civilization may persist and progress with- 
out the family, but human and pre-human societies have been so completely based 
on it that no man can foresee the results of its destruction. Mankind will last 
only so long as children are born and cared for; our reasoned efforts should at 
present be directed to its support and toward adjusting to it, our newer 
adventures. The disintegration of the family and the decline in the birth-rate 
are due to many causes, but principally to two—the city and the school. There- 
fore it is proposed that the teacher should be the family and so far as may be 
that the scholar should be the family, in homes in the country where parents 
and children should do what they can for themselves and for the neighborhood. 
A school of this kind would be supported mainly by the work of those whom 
it served; with the income derived from some productive concern added thereto. 
Children would always be the chief charm in a home and school such as this.— 
J. McK. Cattell, Popular Science Monthly, January, 1900. Fe We 


American Democracy and Corporate Reform.—-As a principle of govern- 
ment the rule of the majority is merely a right to act within established limits, 
to control the machinery of government designed to secure the freedom and 
equality of the individual. This freedom is in danger of destruction by the 
public attitude toward corporations. Popular rule is an fncident, not the 
whole doctrine of democracy. We must solve our problems within its limita- 
tions. Society at large can never acquire the right though it may exercise the 
power to establish any degree of paternalism, socialism, or communism. There 
is a demand for more distinctive law, but we must find a way to reform without 
destroying. Increase of federal power is opposed to the spirit of our institutions. 
Before increasing that power let us see whether we have not come upon this 
evil by departing from the true conception of democracy. The corporation itself 
is government-made. It is an advantage to the incorporated individual, a dis- 
advantage to the unincorporated. Out of this situation the existing evils have 
arisen. We must return to the conception of a corporation, as a special privi- 
lege that must be carefully limited and made subservient to the common good. 


This should be done by state laws.—Robert R. Reed, Atlantic, January, 1909. 
j. 


The Value of the Poor Law.—This is socialistic legislation that has stood 
the test of three centuries. It arose out of the break-down of the power of the 
nobles and the consequent filling of England with bands of cast-off retainers who 
became beggars. An act for the relief of the poor was passed in 1597 and the 
work of providing for dependents was begun, having in view to offer to those 
who could not support themselves an alternative between starvation and crime. 
But the treatment of “rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars” was not easy. The 
workhouse test was used and whippings for the incorrigible. The appeal of the 
socialists to the poor-laws, as substantiating their teachings, neglects this feature 
of compulsion. The poor-law serves to render indiscriminate almsgiving in- 
excusable. By it destitution can be defined and tested. It should be so conducted 


as to encourage independence.—Harold Cox, Fortnightly Review, January, 1909. 


The Causes of Poverty.—‘“The new view of poverty is that it is not 
only not desirable and not inevitable, but is actually unnatural and intolerable 


i 
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and has no legitimate place in our diagram of social conditions.” Therefore 
there is increasing interest in the causes of poverty. The social cost of the graces 
of generosity and sympathy is too great if they can be had only by maintaining 
a poverty class. The custom of assigning principal and subsidiary causes of 
poverty has been proved unscientific. This custom, however, has undergone 
certain changes and has been the occasion of much valuable discussion. The 
“causes” now assigned are decreasingly individual, increasingly social. About 
one-third of all the deaths that leave women with children to support are due 
to tuberculosis, a disease often left to the family by the dying father. It is a 
preventable condition. Premature employment results in stunted maturity and 
poverty in old age. This too is preventable. The normal states of dependence— 
childhood and old age—are being increased at the expense of the working 
period, This adverse condition calls for remedy by increased wages or other- 
wise. Study of the cause of poverty at this stage of our knowledge should 
consist of investigations into the prevalence of adverse conditions.—Lilian 
Brandt, Political Science Quarterly, January, 1909. Ju 
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A TEXTBOOK ON RAILROADING 


RAILWAY ORGANIZATION 
AND WORKING 


Edited by 
ERNEST R. DEWSNUP 


A score of prominent railroad men have 
contributed to this volume the condensed 
results of their experience, 

The practical workings of the various 
departments — traffic, auditing, operating, 
etc.—are described in vigorous, non-techni- 
cal language, It is the only manual of the 
railroad business of moderate size and price. 


510 Pages, smail 8v0, cloths net $2.00 
Postpaid $2.16 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University ot Chicago Press 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


THE TRUE NATURE OF 


VALUE 
By RUFUS F. SPRAGUE 


Mr. Rufus F. Sprague, a manufacturer of 
Michigan, presents herewith his life-long 
studies on the subject of exchange value. 
In political discussions upon money he has 
taken an important part, and in the campaign 
of 1896 he was the gubernatorial candidate 
of the Gold Democrats in Michigan. 

It is interesting to note that from Mr. 
Sprague’s practical experience he was led to 
develop a service theory of vaiue, quite apart 
from any knowledge of Bastiat’s work. 

The study furnishes an interesting combi- 
nation of the service rendered with the costs 
and expenses of production. In this respect 
the book travels over new ground, and is 
fresh and original. 

New, also, is his adjustment of the prin- 
ciples regulating coined and paper money to 
the treatment of the service theory of value. 
In his whole discussion, Mr. Sprague presents 
what he regards as the only defensible prin- 
ciples of value upon which the friends of 
sound money can base our currency system. 

192 pages, 12mo, cloth ; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 
Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


Adam Smith and 
Modern Sociology 


A STUDY IN THE METHODOLOGY 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


B 
ALBION W. SMALL 


HE volume is the first of a series which the 

author will edit on the preparations for soci- 
ology in the fragmentary work of the nineteenth- 
century social sciences, The main argument of 
the book is that modern sociology is virtually an 
attempt to take up the larger program of social 
analysis and interpretation which was im- 
plicit in Adam Smith’s moral philosophy, but 
which was suppressed for a century by prevailing 
interest in the technique of the production of 
wealth. It is both a plea for revision of the 
methods of the social sciences, and a symptom of 
the reconstruction that is already in progress. 
260 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.36 


Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago and New York 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


An Exposition of the Main Development 
in Sociological Theory, from Spencer 
to Ratzenhofer 


By ALBION W. SMALL 


Professor and Head of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy in the University of Chicago 


[IN this important book Professor Small brings his 
wide reading and keen analytical powers to bear 
on the history of sociology and its present claims to 
be regarded as a science. These claims have often 
been disputed, on the ground that the material of 
sociology has already been pre-empted by the recog- 
nized social sciences—ethnology, history, economics, 
etc. Professor Small’s answer is that the work of 
co-ordinating these various groups, of surveying the 
process of human association as a whole, is a task 
distinct from that of a worker in one of the special 
fields, and that the body of knowledge so gained 
legitimately ranks as a science. In other words, 
sociology is to social science in general what neu- 
rology is to medicine. It is addressed to historians, 
economists, political scientists, psychologists, and 
moralists, quite as much as to sociologists. 


xiv +739 pp., 8vo, cloth, net, $4.00; postpaid, $4.23. 
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The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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TWO IMPORTANT SCRIBNER BOOKS 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION: A Study of 
the Larger Mind 


By CHARLES HORTON COOLEY 
Professor of Sociology in the University of Michigan. Author of “Human Nature 
and the Social Order,” etc. 
$7.50 Net. Postpaid $1.60 
SOME OF THE CHAPTER HEADINGS 


SOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL ASPECTS OF WHAT THE MASSES CONTRIBUTE, 
MIND. THE ASCENDENCY OF A CAPITALIST 

THE EXTENSION OF PRIMARY IDEALS. CLASS. 

THE GROWTH OF COMMUNICATION. HOSTILE FEELING BETWEEN CLASSES. 


GOVERNMENT AS PUBLIC WILL. 
SOME PHASES OF THE LARGER WILL. 


ENLARGEMENT OF CONSCIOUS- 
NESS. 
THE THEORY 


THE 


OF PUBLIC OPINIONS, 


A remarkably elaborate and systematic exposition of the relations as distinguished from 
the individual constitution of man and of their effect on his conduct and activities, moral 
and material. Professor Cooley declares that he apprehends the subject on the mental 


rather than the material side, and this, in fact, is definitely characteristic of his work.- 


But the latter is not neglected. He has for many years been a first-hand investigator of 
social phenomena of a very wide range, and his observations have been as acute as his 
use of them has been scientific and suggestive. The present book is one of marked 
interest, even fascination, for the lay reader as well as for the economic student. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE: As 
viewed by the Great Thinkers from Plato to the 


present time. 
By RUDOLF EUCKEN 


Professor of Philosophy at the University of Jena 


Translated by 
WILLISTON S, HOUGH and W. R. BOYCE-GIBSON 


$37.00 Net Postpaid $3.3 


An able and brilliant presentation of the various philosophies of life as they have taken 
shape in the minds of the Great Thinkers. The book is in three parts: Helienism, 
Christianity and the Modern World, concluding with a suggestive and profoundly inter- 
esting chapter on the “Present Situation.” Professor Eucken was this year awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. 
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LEGAL TENDER 


A Study in English and American 
Monetary History 


By SopHonisBa P. BRECKINRIDGE 


of the Department of Political Science 
at the University of Chicago 


1. very general misconception about 

the origin and nature of legal tender 
on the part of the general public and the 
misunderstanding about the subject even 
in the ranks of bankers and financiers 
would be dispelled by a careful reading of 
this book, The author has traced the 
development of legal tender customs in 
England and America, and has so thor- 
oughly mastered her topic that her book 
is definitive and final. It should finda 
place in every bank library. 


200 pp.; $2.00 net, $2.13 postpaid 


PUBLISHED BY 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Studies in 


Logical Theory 


Edited by JOHN DEWEY 


William James, in the 
preface to his book on 
“Pragmatism” says: “In 
America, John Dewey’s 
Studies in Logical Theory 
are the foundation.” 


xiv+388 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, 
postpaid $2.68 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


A History of 
Matrimonial 
Institutions 


By 


George Elliott Howard 


Professor of Institutional History in the 
University of Nebraska 


soune His work, based on the investigations of all ac- 
cessible literature, historical, scientific, and legal, 
touches upon every problem involved in marriage and 
divorce, and its optimistic conclusions are quite in har- 
mony with the true interpretation of evolutionary facts 
concerning the social development of mankind, It 
would be well if the extreme advocates of ‘‘divorce re- 
form’’ and the Mormonupnopiacs could give it careful 
perusal. For even the general public Professor How- 
ard’s volumes cannot fail to be both interesting and in- 
structive, for they deal attractively with the most hu- 
man of all institutions, and contain a mass of facts no- 
where else obtainable —7’e Nation, 
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$10.00 net, postpaid $10.70. 
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The General Civil and Mili- 
tary Administration of 
Noricum and Raetia 


By MARY BRADFORD PEAKS, Instructor 
in Latin in Vassar College 


TH author's choice of subject does not 
indicate a belief that Noricum and 
Raetia formed a political or military unit. 
In what is local, social, and commercial the 
two adjacent provinces offer interesting 
contrasts; in their relation to the Empire 
they were alike, and from their likeness one 
may gather much information when the 
evidence for either alone is fragmentary. 
It is believed that this method is likely to 
yield a truer picture of the Roman world 
than is obtained when the investigation is 
arbitrarily limited by the boundaries of a 
modern state. 


70 pages, 8vo, paper; #¢¢ 50 cents, postpaid 54 cents. 
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The University of Chicago Press 
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EDUCATION WITH 
REFERENCE TO SEX 


EIGHTH YEARBOOK OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FORK THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF EDUCATION 
By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


Tan study, which was made at the request 
of the Executive Committee of the Society, 

and published after their critical examina- 
tion, and upon the approval of three medical 
advisers who have read it, is divided into two 
parts. The first part is chiefly medical and 
economic, and seeks to prove the necessity for 
social control of some kind. 

This argument demonstrates the necessity for 
education with reference to sex—the theme of 
the second part of the work. In this part is 
found a careful discussion of educational aims, 
the scope of educational activities, the co-operat- 
ing agencies in education, the care of infancy, 
personal hygiene and training, the influence of 
ideal interests, the principles of formal instruc- 
tion in relation to sex—its necessity, difficulties 
and methods. 


Part I, 75 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75c, postpaid 78c 
Part II, roo pages ; net 75c, postpaid 80c $3 


Address Dept. P. 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


GREAT MEN OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


A Textbook for Adult Classes in Sunday 
Schools, and for Colleges, by Williston 
Walker, Professor of esiastical His- 
tory in Yale University. (Constructive 
Bible Studies.) .*. 


From the Preface 

“This brief series of biographies is designed for 
the reader or student without technical training in 
church history. For this reason considerable at- 
tention has been paid to the general condition of 
the church, or of religious thought in the periods in 
which the leaders here described did their work, in 
order that the reader may appreciate their relations 
to their times. The number of biographies might 
well have been increased, and the selection may 
easily be criticized; but the writer believes that 
none have been chosen who were not really repre- 
sentative men, and his aim has been to illustrate 
the manifold variety of Christian service, life, and 
experience. Missions will have their separate 
treatment in another volume from a different pen. 

In mentioning additional reading the aim has 
been to present a few only of the most accessible 
works in the English language. Questions have 
been appended to facilitate review or to aid possible 
instructors who have made no special study of 
church history.” 


12mo, cloth. 


Address Department P 
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Postpaid, $1.50 


375 Pages 


The Silver Age of the Greek World 


1° students of ancient life and thought, Professor Mahaffy’s scholarly volumes on 
the history of Greek civilization need no introduction. For this particular 

period, no modern authority ranks above him in the estimation of scholars. Indeed, 
in the minds of thousands of readers, the ancient world is a world recreated by this 
delightful writer—a world with a clear air and a serene sky. The subtle charm of 
his style will be found to have in no wise diminished in this, his latest book. 

The author’s purpose is well stated in the following extract from the preface: 

“This book is intended to replace my Greek World under Roman Sway, now out of 
print, in a maturer and better form, and with much new material superadded. There 
has grown up, since its appearance, a wider and more intelligent view of Greek life, 
and people are not satisfied with knowing the Golden Age only, without caring for 
what came before and followed after. In this Silver Age of Hellenism many splendid 
things were produced, and the world was moulded by the teaching which went out 
from Greek lands. If this teaching diminished in quality, it certainly increased 
greatly in influence, and led its higher pupils back to the great masters of the 
earlier age.” 


485 pages, small &bo, cloth; net $3.00. Postpaid $3.17 
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CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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Important and 
Interesting Books 


Seager’s Economics, BriEFER CouRSE 


By Henry R. SEAGER, Professor in Columbia University. xii-} 476 
pp. I2mo. $1.75. 


Intended primarily for teachers who wish to give only that amount of attention to economic 
theory that is essential to the intelligent discussion of practical economic problems. Not only are 
several topics discussed in the author’s larger /néroduction to Economics entirely omitted, but the 
treatment of others is simplified as well as condensed. In the first, or theoretical half of the book, 
clearness and brevity have been sought; in the second, or practical half, adequacy and up-to-dateness. 

DAVID KINLEY, University of //linois:' My impression of it is that it will serve an excellent purpose 
in high schools and for students in colleges and universities, who, like engineering and agricultural students, 
wish a general survey without too much theory. It bears Seager's name and that is evidence of its scientific 
excellence. 


Carter’s When Railroads Were New 


By CHARLES FREDERICK CARTER, with Introductory Note by Logan 
G. McPherson. J/lustrated. xiv+324 pp. 8vo. $2.00 net. 


The history of the struggles, failures, and final triumphs of the pioneer railroad builders, for the 
first time available in book form. No attempt is made to follow the vicissitudes of all the railroad 
schemes, but the author follows graphically the history of those roads which best typify the pro- 
cesses of evolution under characteristic circumstances. It is a highly interesting narrative. 


McPherson’s Freight Tariffs and Traffic 


An Elementary Study of the Freight Rates of the Railroads of the United States in their Economic Relations. 


By Locan G. McPuekrson, author of the ‘Working of the Railroads.” 
8vo. With maps, tables, and a full index. (Jn Press.) 


While the author’s earlier book is, in a sense, a primer of railroad organization, this study of 
the freight rate structure is so comprehensive and thoro as to be exceedingly valuable to any one 
having to do with railroad freight traffic either as a railroad official or as a large shipper. For 
younger men it is the only means of knowing how the present system has been evolved. 
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PROMISE PAY 


you accept a stranger's note? 
No. Then why accept from a 
Stranger any other promise to pay? A 
fire insurance policy is such a promise. 
Ought you to accept it without pert 
all about the Company? Your usual 
business confidence is based on knowl- 
edge. Why make an exception in that 
part of your business which deals with 
insurance? A name is worth nothing on 
any kind of a promise to pay unless it is 
backed by character and resources. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
favors insurance knowledge, particularly about 
itself. Its promise to pay has never gone to protest. 
Its obligations to its policy holders are backed with 
such a good reputation and such ample financial 
resources that the more you know about it the 
more you will want protection by its policies. 


It has published a book “Fire Prevention and 
Fire Insurance” which contains in separate chap- 
ters valuable information for Householders, Mer- 
chants, and Manufacturers. It ought to be in the 
hands of every property owner in America. It 
may save you thousands of dollars. It is free. 


Send for it. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Please send me your book “Fire Prevention and 
Fire Insurance” advertised in University of Chicago 


Journals. 
Name 


Address 
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Nervousness 


The use of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate has been found exceedingly 
valuable in nervous disorders, 
restoring energy, increasing 
mental and physical endurance, 
and as a general tonic. 

Excellent results have also fol- 
lowed its use in the treatment of 
headache arising from derange- 
ment of the digestive organs or 
of the nervous system. 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents 
to Rumporp Pro vidence, R. 1., 
for trial size bottle, postage paid, 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


EXPERT WRITERS. 


ACCOUNT- 
ANTS 
PONDENTS. 
FOR 
RAPID 


WRITING. 


Select a Pen to Suit Your 
Handwriting 
from a sample card of 12 pens sent on 
receipt of 6 cents in postage 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway NEW YORK 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“Baby’s Best Friend” 

and Mamma’‘s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. 

For Mehie tons protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 

xes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 

= ~~ Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents— Sample free. 

Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Taicum Toilet Powder—It 

has the sceat of Fresh-cut Parma Violet. Sample /ree. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 

Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper} 


Specially prepared for the nurse tte 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, ‘Driental Odor) Samoles 


| Intending purchasers 


SOLD ONLY AT STORES 4 


of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
not fail 
to exam- 


ine the 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 

THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms te Responsible Parties 


&C MPANY 


Warerooms Ave., 22d St 


FOR 
FOR 
ESPENCER 
SCOUNTING HOUSE. } 2 
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Modern Constitutions 


A collection of the fundamental laws of twenty-two of the most im- 
portant countries of the world, with historical introductions, notes, 
and bibliographies. 
By WALTER FAIRLEIGH DODD, PH.D, 
2vols. 750pages. 8vo,cloth. Net, $5.00; postpaid, $5.42 


original language, of the constitutions or fundamental laws of the Argentine 

nation, Australia, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. These constitutions have not 
heretofore been available in any one English collection, and a number of them have 
not before appeared in English translation. 

Each translation has been carefully made, and the constitutional texts are given 
as now in force. Notes to the constitutions have been given sparingly, and have 
been confined almost entirely to information regarding constitutional amendments, 
election laws, and other matters absolutely necessary for the understanding of the 
texts. Each constitution is preceded by a brief historical introduction, and is fol- 
lowed by a select list of the most important books dealing with the government of 
the country under consideration. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


“Teri volume contains the texts, in English translation where English is not the 


PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


By C. EDWARD MERRIAM 


Fase purpose of this volume is to trace the development of the legal 

regulation of party primaries from 1866 down to 1908, to sum up 
the general tendencies evident in this movement, to discuss some of the 
disputed points in the primary problem, and to state certain conclusions 
in regard to our nominating machinery, The material employed has been 
the session laws of the states, the decisions of the courts, publications 
dealing with the theory or practice of the primary system, newspapers 
and periodicals, extensive correspondence and interviews with persons 
who had had special opportunities for judging the primary laws in the 
different states, and, finally, personal observation of the primary election 
process in several states, 


300 pp., 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago 83 83 New York 
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FELIX E. DAUS DUPLICATO@ CO., DaUS BUILDING, 111 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK 


DON T JUDGE BY THE PRICE 


The high prices charged for the majority of office appliances ma 
lead some people to doubt the value of the DAUS IMPROV 
DUPLICATO 
used and endorsed by the N. Y. Central Railroad, U. S. Stee! Corpora- 
tion, Westinghouse Electric Co., etc., proves that the work done must be 
first-class, for with such corporations it is not a question of price. High- 
class endorsements are strong arguments, but we do not depend wu 
them to sell our Tip Top, preferring to have you try it yourself, before 
buying, by taking advantage of our offer of 

TEN DAYS’ TRIAL WITHOUT DEPOSIT 
Each machine contains 16 feet of duplicating surface, which may be used 
over and over again. Five different colors can be duplicated at the same 
No printer’s ink or expensive supplies required. 
100 copies from penwritten and so copies from typewritten original 


Complete Duplicator, cap size 8% x13 in.) 
Price $7.50, less special discount of 334%, net........ 5.00 


E D TIP TO 
on account of its low price ($5.00), but the fact that it is 


Circular af larger si upon request 


CHAPTERS IN 
RURAL PROGRESS 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
The increasing interest in rural matters, 
which began with the generally growing 
love of outdoor life and which has already 
included the technical aspects of modern 
agriculture, is gradually being broadened 
to embrace the field of economic and social 
investigations. At present the literature 
regarding the sociological phases of rural 

life is particularly meager. 

President Butterfield emphasizes in his book 
the importance of the social aspects of the ru- 
ral community and cescribes some of the newer 
movements resulting in the expansion of rural 
life. There are chapters on the work of the 
various agencies for rural development, such 
as the agricultural colleges, the farmers’ insti- 
tutes, rural schools, the Grange, the country 
church, etc. 

276 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 

ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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University Travel 


Tours to Europe, under the guidance of 
scholars who make interpretation, not 
information, their chief aim. Systematic 
lectures by specialists in Art, History 

nomics, are a part of 
our plan. ese in no wise interfere 
with, but enhance the pleasure of, a 
general tour. 


SEND FOR OUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


University Prints 


For the Sait of An. 2,000 separate 
reproductions the masterpieces in 
Greek, Italian, Dutch, and Flemish Art 
at one cent each; 80 cents per hundred. 
Also Handbooks for the Student. Send 
two cents for complete catalogue and 
sample prints. 


Bureau of University 
Travel 
65 Trinity Place, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


Edited by the Department of Philosophy and Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. Published monthly, 
except in July and August. Subscription price, $1.50 
ayear; single copies, 20 cents ; foreign postage, 52 cents 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 

Reduced rates on household goods to all 

Western points. 443 Marquette Bidg., Chicago; 

1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 851 Tremont Bldg., Boston ; 206 


Pacific Bldg., San Francisco; 200 Central Bidg., Los Angeles. 
2 


for your protection 


Wood Rollers Get “ Improv2d,” no tacks required. Tin Rollers 
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The Tragedies of Seneca 


Translated by FRANK JUSTUS MILLER 


This is a new translation of the ten trag- 
edies which have come down under the name 
of Seneca, rendered into English blank 
verse, with appropriate lyric meters for the 
choruses. The work is enriched and its 
value greatly enhanced for both classical 
and English students, as well as for the 
general reader, by an introduction on the in- 
fluence of the tragedies of Seneca upon early 
English drama, contributed to the volume by 
Professor John M. Manly; also by a review 
of the Roman historical drama in connection 
with the Octavia, by comparative analyses of 
Seneca’s tragedies and the corresponding 
Greek dramas, and by a comprehensive 
mythological index and glossary. 548 
pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


Address Dept. P 
The University of Ghicago Press 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


OUTDOOR LABOR FOR 
CONVICTS 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


SMALL volume which presents an English 
translation of all the reports made to 
the last International Prison Congress at Buda- 
pest, together with accounts of various farm 
colonies in Belgium and Switzerland, and of out- 
door work of prisoners in the United States. 
The book contains the largest body of expert 
opinion and of fact to be found anywhere on 
this subject, and the conclusions offered are 
based on the resu'ts of experiments made in 
nearly wll civilized countries. The editor sums 
up the argument and recommendations, with 
special reference to American conditions. The 
topic is of burning interest to all business men, 
trade-unions, and legislators who wish to study 
the problem of prison labor in the light of all 

the facts. 
170 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents, postpaid 

83 cents. 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


THE TRUE NATURE OF 


VALUE 
By RUFUS F. SPRAGUE 


Mr. Rufus F. Sprague, a manufacturer of 
Michigan, presents herewith his life-long 
studies on the subject of exchange value. 
In political discussions upon money he has 
taken an important part, and in the campaign 
of 1896 he was the gubernatorial candidate 
of the Gold Democrats in Michigan. 

It is interesting to note that from Mr. 
Sprague’s practical experience he was led to 
develop a service theory of value, quite apart 
from any knowledge of Bastiat’s work. 

The study furnishes an interesting combi- 
nation of the service rendered with the costs 
and expenses of production. In this respect 
the book travels over new ground, and is 
fresh and original. 

New, also, is his adjustment of the prin- 
ciples regulating coined and paper money to 
the treatment of the service theory of value. 
In his whole discussion, Mr. Sprague presents 
what he regards as the only defensible prin- 
ciples of value upon which the friends of 
sound money can base our currency system. 

192 pages, r2mo, cloth ; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 
Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


Two Dramatizations 
from Vergil 


By FRANK JUSTUS MILLER 


Associate Professor of Latin in 
The University of Chicago 


DIDO, THE PHOENICIAN QUEEN 
THE FALL OF TROY 


WO little dramas in English verse, 
founded on the Aeneid. They are 
intended for presentation by high-school 
students, and have been found well 
adapted to that end. They will be 
helpful also as a supplement to the Ver- 
gil teacher’s work in the classroom. 
The volume is illustrated and includes 
stage-directions, music, etc. The fine 
classic flavor, exquisite taste, and 
dainty fancy that characterize the au- 
thor’s other works, are in evidence here. 


132 pp., 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.08 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 
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YOUR FIRST CHOICE 
YOUR LAST CHOICE 
YOUR CHOICE AT ALL Times 


FRESH, PURE, DELICIOUS 
BONBONS AND CHOCOLATES 
ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 


“MY FAVORITES” 


NUTTED CHOCOLATES ONLY. 
SOLD AT OUR RETAIL STORES 


THE BEST MADE. 


oh SOLUBLE AND DIGESTIBLE 


= 


AND BY SALES AGENTS 


STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“SRG The Name is stamped on 
every loop — Be sure it’s there 


THE 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 
LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
cn receipt ot pice. 
GEORGE FROST CO., Mekers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES ‘ame 


Women’s Work and Wages. 
By Edward Cadbury, M. 
Cecile Matheson, and 
George Shann, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. With an Intro- 
duction by Sophonisba P. 
Breckinridge. 


383 pp., 8vo, cloth ; #e¢ $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 


This is a minute, scientific investi- 
gation of the lives of working women 
in an English manufacturing district. 
In a most interesting style, the au- 
thors describe the work, wages, home 
life, recreation, girls’ clubs, trade 
unions, wages boards, etc. The final 
chapter indicates the direction which 
the efforts of the reformers should 
take. 

Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO NEW YORE 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BH MICROSCOPE 


@ This instrument has been 
designed for school work. It 
possesses the characteristic 
mechanical and optical ex- 
cellence of our higher priced 
instruments, and yet, by 
reason of its low price, is 
within the reach of every 
school. 


in construction, and provided 
our new handle arm which per- 
mits its being carried without injury 
to the fine adjustment. The ob- 
jectives are of the highest quality. 
@ Complete with 16mm and 4mm 
objectives, 25mm eyepiece, $29.50. With double nose- 
piece, $33.50. @ on request. 


Our Name on Photographic Lens, 

4 a grap 

S) Microscope, Field Glass, Laboratory Ap- 

NW 4) paratus, Engineering or any other Scien- 
= tific Instrument is our Guarantee. 


Bausch jomb Optical ©. 


NEw WATHINCTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 4 


@ It is simple, strong, dust-proof 
with 
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DENTACURA 


Tooth Paste 


Cleanses the teeth, hardens the gums, and 
perfumes the breath. It differs from the ordi- 
nary dentifrice by destroying the harmful bac- 
teria in the mouth, thus minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thousands of dentists. 
In tubes, deliciously flavored and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. Sample and 
literature free. 


Dentacura Tooth Powder 


is now offered to those who prefer a denti- 
frice in form of powder. For sale at best 


stores everywhere or direct. 


Price 25 cents for either 


Dentacura Company, 265 Alling St., 
Newark, N. J. 


is an excellent thing tv 
have, but it is terribly out of 
place in a Lead Pencil. A» 
unevenly graded pencil is ar 
abomination and should no: 
be tolerated for a moment. 
You may use any pencil you 
like, but is it not better to 


like the pencil you use? 


On receipt of 16c in stamps 
samples will be sent you of 
the best pencils that are made 
in this or any other country. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


“HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” 
AND ADDRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


EMORY 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works, the above 
will be sent to all applicants - 


MEMORY LIBRARY 


14 Park Place, New York 


The American Journal 
of Sociology 


Edited by ALBION W. SMALL 
Published bimonthly. Subscription price, $2.00a year; 
single copies, 50 cents ; foreign postage, 43 cents 


The University of Chicago Press ,nicse0 


S. D. Childs & Co. 
200 Clark Street, Chicago 
COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 


Wedding Invitations, Announc ments 
Fine Correspondence Stationery 
Crests, Monograms, Address Dies 
Stamping and Iluminatirg 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Industrial Insurance 
in the United States 


HIS book, revised and enlarged for the English- 
T speaking public, has already been published in a 
German series. The introduction contains a 
y of the Europ laws on workingmen’s in- 
surance against accident, sickness, invalidism, and old 
age, with statistics to 1908, The text describes the 
various forms of social insurance known in the United 
States and Canada; local clubs and associations, fra- 
ternal societies, trade union benefit funds, schemes of 
large firms, corporations, and railways, One chapter 
is directed to labor legislation and her to employ- 
er’s liability laws, Ill ' of the are 
given in chapters on municipal pension plans for 
poli , fi , and hers; also the military 
pensions of the federal government and southern states, 
The appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by 
firms and corporations, text of bills, and laws on the 
subject. 
448 pages. 8vocloth. Price, $2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.19 
Published by 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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The most popular pens are 


ESTERBROOK'$ 


MADE IN 150 STYLES 


Fine Points, A1, 128, 333 
Business, 048, 14, 130 
Broad Points, 312, 313, 314 
Turned-up Points, 477 

531, 1876 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Go. 


Works: Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N. Y. 


The New Models to and 11 
of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


are the ripest fruit of Remington 
experience, the highest achievement of 
Remington skill and the pertect evidence 
of Remington leadership. 


Some of the New Features: 
New Single Dog Escapement 


New Column Selector (Model 10) 
New Built-in Decimal Tabulator 
(Model 11) 


New Two-Color Dial 

New Back-Space Key 

New Variable Line Spacing Lock 

New Shift Lock 

New Paper Feed 
Remington 

Typewriter Company 

(lecorporatet) 

New York and Everywhere 


Value and Distribution 


BY HERBERT J. DAVENPORT 


The author thus defines his position 
in his preface: “ Since the time of Adam 
Smith, economic theory has been in 
possession of doctrines enough for a 
reasonably complete, consistent, and 
logical system of thought—if only those 
doctrines had been, with a wise eclecti- 
cism, properly combined and articulated. 
The emphasis in the present volume 
upon the entrepreneur point of view in 
the computation of costs and in the 
analysis of the process by which distrib- 
utive shares are assigned, has nothing 
new in it; it was necessary only that the 
point of view be clearly distinguished, 
consistently held, and fully developed.” 


500 pages, 8vo, cloth 
net $3.50, postpaid $3.72 
ADDRESS DEPARTMENT P 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


FINE INKS 45° ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 


Drawing inks 


9 ) Taurine Mucila 
| 
| Liquid Paste 


Oftice Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig- 
gins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and witha! so efficient, 


At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Brenches: Chicago, London 


271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Because in competition the user finds that it gives 
more real honest value than any other machine. 


Its decimal tabulator makes billing and all form 
work easy. Its wide bearing typebars maintain the 
alignment. Its ribbon operates in two colors. Its 
easy action saves time and effort. Its speed is 
always greater than that of the operator. Its writing 
is always in sight. 


IT SAVES TIME IT SAVES MONEY 


Territory open to dealers. Send for descriptive 
catalogue. 


VICTOR TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


812 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK 
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SPRINGS 


Is a natural spring water bottled at the springs only. It has been be- 
fore the public for thirty-seven years and js offered upon its record of 
results accomplished: Bright's Desease, Albuminuria,.nflammation of 
the Bladder, Gout, Rheumatism; and all diseases dependent upon a Uric 
Acid Diathesis, it has been tested by leading physicians at home and 
abroad... The testimony. of these physicians and their patients— based 
on actual elinical test and not on theory—tells our story. Are they 
not competent witnesses ?. 


DR. ALFRED A. LOOMIS, Professor of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the 
Medical Department of the University of New York,» wrote: “For the past four years I 
have used BUPFALO LITHIA WATER in the treatment of Chronic Bright's 
Disease of the Kidneys, soperng in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with marked. _ 
benefit.” 


DR, G. A. FOOTE, Warrenton, N. C., Ex-President State Medical Soviety, formerly 
Member of the State Bodrd of Medical Examiners, and also of the State Board of Health: 
“In Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys’ have in many cases noted the disappearance 
of Albumin and Casts under the actionof BUPFALO LITHIA WATER, which 
| regard as the most efficacious of known remidies in this distressing malady.” 

DR. JOS. HOLT, of New Orteans, Ex- President of the State Board of Health of Louis- 
iana, Says: “I have prescribed: BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in affections of the 
Kidneys and Urinary Passages, particularly in Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and 
in irritable condition of Bladder and Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of 
its extraordinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.” 


GRAEME M: HAMMOND, M.D.. Professor of Diseases-of the Mind and Nervous 


System-in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: “\n all.cases of 


Bright’s Disease I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of the greatest 
service in increasing the quantity of Urine and in eliminating the Albumen. - 


- MEDICAL TESTIMONY ON REQUEST. 
FOR SALE BY THE GENERAL DRUG AND MINERAL WATEK TRADE 


Buttalo Lithia Springs Water Co, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 
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IN... 

EUROPE 


A perfect food, preserves 
_ health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & 


Established 1789 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Platt's 


MayMovin; 


Disinfect as well as cleam th€ house 
apartment you move into. Theformer: | 
-cupants may have left the germs of sor 
diséase. Purify every suspicious spot wi 


It is an odorless, colorless liquid disin- 
fectant: and deodorizer, which instant|y 
destroys foul odors and: disease-breedinz 
matter. Sold only in quart bottles by 
druggists and high-class. grocers, Write to 
Henry B. Piatt, 42 Cliff St., New York, for 
the'latest edition of book on Sanitation, free. 
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FOUNDATION OF 
GO HOUSEKEEPING: 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 


I own a V plano. aie 
liver the new 
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